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Please Note 


Due to the absence of several members of the staff in war service, 
which makes it necessary for the other experienced members to take 
care of the routine demands on the Society, The Kansas Historical 
Quarterly for a time will be printed with fewer pages. 

During this interval it is hoped that the magazine can be re- 
turned to its usual publication schedule while still maintaining high 
quality and accuracy in the articles printed. 

Volume XIII, now being published, will consist of eight numbers, 
covering the years 1944-1945. The index for this volume will appear 
as part of the November, 1945, issue. —Tue Epirors. 
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Pistol-Packin’ Pencil Pushers 


Cecn. Howes 


“FTXHE newspaper is the historian’s surest and most nearly eternal 
source of information. The living event is forever gone, but 
the newspaper is evidence that life was here.” 

I know not who wrote the above lines, but they typify the highest 
ideals of journalistic endeavor, the factual recording of things as 
they are. 

Recently there passed from the Kansas scene the last of the rugged 
individualists, editorially speaking. The death of William Allen 
White ended an era in Kansas newspaper history. 

It began with the turbulent days preceding the Civil War and 
continued in unabated fury for fifty years except as the participants 
passed to their rewards. Bill White was a comparatively late comer 
into this galaxy of individual journalists, but he left his mark upon 
the era as distinctly as did Sol. Miller, M. M. Beck, John Speer, Dan 
Anthony, Marsh Murdock, Jake Stotler and a host of lesser but no 
less active editors in Kansas. 

These men brought to Kansas a record in the number of news- 
papers and newspaper readers that has not been approached by any 
other state and has had much to do with the high literacy rate of 
our citizens. 

They brought to the Sunflower State the Kansas language, a style 
terse and pointed. None ever asked a Kansas editor to make his 
writings more definite and certain. There was precision in what 
these editors said, they were proud to take sides on any question of 
moment and none was ever adverse to replying “I dood it.” The 
Kansas language is one without equivocation, innuendo, double talk 
or double meaning. It is generally incisive and sometimes mor- 
dacious. It doesn’t wiggle, wobble or waver, beat about the bush, 
put out a smoke screen, play hide and seek or dodge the issue and 
does not stoop to demagogery. It contains no weasel words. 

Nationally the era passed with the deaths of Dana, Horace Gree- 
ley, “Marse” Henry Watterson, William Rockhill Nelson and their 
contemporaries. At the beginning of the present century began the 
era of anonymity in newspaper editing. In recent years there has 
been a bit of swinging back through the use of columns and com- 
mentators upon events of the community, the state, the nation or 
the world. 
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Pistol-packing pencil pushers is no figure of speech or alliterative 
titling. It was an actual fact. For, in the days of which I write, 
the typewriter had not been invented or was chiefly a toy or an in- 
strument of business. It may be recalled by some that Col. William 
R. Nelson refused to allow typewriters in his news or editorial rooms 
because he felt that his writers tended to string out their stories or 
editorials and what he wanted was a clear-cut, sharply defined 
statement of fact or opinion without quantities of expressive but 
unnecessary verbiage. 

The editors wrote with pen or pencil. During territorial days and 
through much of the Civil War period every Kansas editor also 
packed a gun. The old Colt’s horse pistol was as much the neces- 
sary equipment of an editor in those days as was his pencil and a 
piece of scratch paper, or maybe just an old envelope. 

With one or two exceptions I am inclined to the belief that no 
Kansas editor was actually bloodthirsty. They seldom shot to 
bolster their views or their ego but toted their guns purely as a 
matter of personal protection against viciousness. There is little 
sign of lust to kill in all the history of Kansas journalism, as rowdy, 
vituperative, flamboyant, pitiless and partisan as it was in the early 
days. 

You should remember that Kansas was settled by crusaders, either 
from the North or the South, men and women who were willing to 
give their lives and their property in support of or in opposition to 
human slavery. There were no pennyweights, no shrinking violets 
within or without the newspaper profession in those days. Pillage, 
torture and murder were concomitants of the times. It was fre- 
quently a question of the survival of the quickest on the draw. 

Like their contemporaries in the crusade editors took sides. There 
was no sitting on the fence in those days. You were either for or 
against slavery and all of its works and you lived and acted ac- 
cordingly and always tried to act first and examine into the proba- 
ble intentions of the other fellows or their groups afterward. 

The editors in Kansas for the first ten years of its history as a po- 
litical entity, either as a territory or a state, fought fire with fire. 

Fire and brimstone was a necessary ingredient of their views upon 
the slavery question, border ruffians, jayhawking, murder, theft and 
the general cussedness of any editor or others who happened to have 
leanings toward the other side of any question. 

Those men, on both sides, were masters of vigorous English. They 
knew or concocted virile expressions. They applied the barbed 
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epithet where they thought it would do the most good. Personal 
and editorial abuse was not uncommon. They spoke and they lived 
not only vigorously but violently and some died with their boots on. 

Those editors were the embodiment of the drive and force of a 
crusader. They never were neutrals and never nonpartisan. Their 
abusive expressions were the off-shoot of enthusiasm, and psycholo- 
gists assert that concentration for anyone along a certain line induces 
obsessions and engenders personal animosities. 

The editors of an early day and their constituents made no dis- 
tinction between politics and other questions of moment. If an 
editor were “agin” something he was also “ferninst” the personality 
that was sponsoring whatever project the editor happened to be 
“agin” at the moment. There was no distinction between editorial 
freedom and personal freedom in those days. If an editor objected 
to any program or the views of any person it was taken to be per- 
sonal as well as political opposition to the proposal under discussion. 

So it is no wonder that editorial viewpoints bred personal animosi- 
ties. The times and conditions were such that no other course was 
open, they believed, as did their constituents and those whom the 
editors opposed. There is an old dogma, “If you believe you are 
right, let there be no deviation from the charted course.’”’ That was 
firmly imbedded in the minds and personalities of the men and 
women who constituted the citizenship of Kansas in those early days. 
And it applied to the editorial brethren as well as to the ordinary 
sovereign squat—meaning Mr. Average Citizen. 

Some mention must be made of a group of newspaper men, not 
editors, but correspondents for Eastern papers, who packed pistols 
as well as language and had an important part of keeping aroused 
the question of squatter sovereignty and how slavery was to be 
driven from the new territory by force of numbers and arms when 
needed. 

This group of audacious writers wrote feelingly and generally 
quite accurately of a passionate and raucous period in the history 
of Kansas. All of them were rugged, a few ruthless, they recorded 
the progress of human history as they saw it, fearlessly and some- 
times intolerantly. They engaged in bitter and acrimonious debates 
in their newspapers over policies of the two factions of Antislavery 
settlers and, like the settlers, they were one of them and fought per- 
sonally and with their pens to make Kansas a free state. 

Horace Greeley visited Kansas early. Dr. Edward Everett Hale 
wrote a book about the new territory without ever setting foot on 
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its soil. Many of these correspondents did come to Kansas to write 
about affairs and remained to help mould the affairs of the new 
state and to live within its borders until their own hour glass ran 
out. Some of them held public office in a later day. 

Marcus J. Parrott, Martin F. Conway, Col. Richard J. Hinton, 
Samuel F. Tappan, the Hutchinsons, William A. Phillips—later a 
member of congress from Kansas and for whom Camp Phillips was 
named, James Redpath, Richard Realf, James M. Winchell—later 
to be chairman of the Wyandotte Constitutional Convention, John 
Henry Kagi, John E. Cook and many others were in this group of 
correspondents, all militant advocates of Democratic processes, so 
long as it meant the destruction of slavery and the slave power. 

Those of you who may have taken only a cursory glance at Kan- 
sas history will remember the sacking of Lawrence, the tossing of the 
type and printing presses of the Free-State newspapers into the Kan- 
sas river. There were other instances of a similar nature at Atchison 
and Leavenworth and print shops were wrecked at other points be- 
cause the editors were too outspoken, too vehement possibly, in their 
advocacy of either the anti- or the pro-slavery causes. But these 
losses did not deter the editors a single minute. They borrowed 
money or type or printing equipment and their papers came out 
shortly after these episodes just as bitterly assailing the other side 
and as plain-spoken in support of their beliefs as if nothing had 
happened. 

Dan Anthony I of Leavenworth deserves top billing among the 
pistol-packing pencil pushers. He fought a duel, was shot at nu- 
merous times, was seriously wounded once and killed a rival editor 
in his own home town. All of these incidents occurred during the 
territorial or early statehood days, and he carried two big horse 
pistols for many years and to his dying day these lethal weapons, 
ready to go, laid on or in the top drawer of his desk. During the 
later period of forty years he never had occasion to use this arma- 
ment, but it was well known that “Ole Dan” was always ready. He 
mellowed a good deal as he grew older and while his likes and dislikes 
were just as sharply drawn and aggressively supported or opposed 
he learned to temper his violence materially. 

The first victim to the pistols of Ole Dan was R. C. Satterlee, one 
of the editors of the Leavenworth Herald. Anthony had heard that 
a rebel flag had been flown from a store in Iatan, Mo., across the 
river from Leavenworth. He went over to see about it, visited the 
store where it was displayed, and returned to relate his adventures 
in his paper, The Conservative.1 The Herald copied the Anthony 
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version and then printed another version, concluding: “Whereupon, 
it is said, Anthony made double-quick time out of the store down 
the railroad track, with coat-tails extended, and the utmost horror 
depicted on his countenance.” ? 

The next day Anthony called at the Herald office and inquired for 
Satterlee. When his rival was not in the office Anthony and a friend 
left. They met Satterlee a short distance from the Herald office and 
after an exchange of a few words the shooting began, which resulted 
in the death of Satterlee and the wounding of Anthony’s companion.’ 

About the close of the war Anthony engaged in a violent contro- 
versy in support of Capt. J. B. Swain, “recently sentenced by a court 
martial at Fort Leavenworth for killing rebels.” In his paper 
Anthony said: 

Col. Jennison gave the orders for the killing, and when called on to testify, 
denied his verbal order.4 

The next day there appeared this advertisement in the Leaven- 
worth Daily Times, then published by P. H. Hubbell & Co., and 
later purchased by Anthony: 

D. R. Anthony, in his statement of May 11th, in regard to me, lied, and 
knew he lied, when making it. [Signed] C.R. Jennison5 

Anthony met Jennison on the street the following day. Jennison 
called to Anthony that he wanted to talk to him. Anthony asserted 
that he backed away and advised Jennison that he did not want to 
talk to him and further that Jennison was armed with at least two 
eight-inch navy revolvers. 

The shooting began and Jennison was wounded in the leg. An- 
thony was acquitted of a charge of assault with intent to kill.? 

Later another rival editor, W. W. Embry, shot Anthony * and 
Embry was killed by Thomas Thurston, a former employe of An- 
thony.® The wounds of Anthony were so severe that medical jour- 
nals of the time said, “So far as we can ascertain there are no par- 
allels in the annals of surgery of a man surviving such a wound.” 
Colonel Anthony did survive and lived many years as an aggressive, 
militant editor. 


1. The Conservative, Leavenworth, June 12, 1861. Anthony was then associated with 
D. W. Wilder in the publication of the Conservative. He later was publisher of the Bulletin 
and Commercial. The Times, which was established in 1857, was acquired by Anthony im 
1871, and the paper has since remained in the control of the Anthony family. 

2. The daily Leavenworth Herald, June 13, 1861. 

. Ibid., June 15, 1861. 

Leavenworth Evening Bulletin, May 11, 1865. 
Leavenworth Daily Times, May 12, 1865. 
. Leavenworth Daily Conservative, May 14, 1865; Evening Bulletin, May 15, 1865. 
. Ibid., June 2, 16, 1865; Daily Conservative, June 6, 17, 1865. 
. Leavenworth Daily Times, May 11, 1875. 
. Ibid., January 8, 1880. 
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Anthony engaged in many fist fights with citizens. He apparently 
had no personal fear of anybody at any time. He was mayor at 
Leavenworth, and Gen. Thomas Ewing, then commander of the dis- 
trict of the border, had Anthony arrested and taken to Kansas City 
and martial law was declared in Leavenworth because the mayor 
had refused to allow some Missourians to reclaim horses which they 
believed had been taken from Missouri and were being held by Kan- 
sas Antislavery men. Anthony was held by the soldiers only one 
day and martial law was lifted. On returning, the evening of Sep- 
tember 8, 1863, Anthony found his fellow citizens assembled to greet 
him. He addressed them in part: 


Yesterday, I was brutally arrested and marched out of town with two thieves 
at my side, followed by a company of soldiers with cocked revolvers pointed 
at my back. Tonight, I returned to Leavenworth, my home, escorted by a 
committee of ten of your truest and best men. 

Yesterday, Martial Law reigned in Leavenworth—today it is scattered to the 
four winds of Heaven. Yesterday we were despondent, today we are trium- 
phant. . . . The thieves who had me in arrest, left in a hurry. . . . Had 
Gen. Ewing made the same haste when he left here in pursuit of Quantrill, 
with his enemy in the front, that his detectives and soldiers did with an imagi- 
nary foe in the rear of them, Quantrill would not have escaped from the 
butchery at Lawrence with impunity. . . 10 


A. F. Collamore, Leavenworth correspondent for the old Kansas 
City (Mo.) Times, wrote of Anthony in 1880: 

The fiendish, bloodthirsty proprietor of the Leavenworth Times, is so fear- 
fully low down and utterly despicable, here, where he is thoroughly known, 
that the very dogs, the sorriest mongrels or the mangiest Spitz, would, in a 
certain contingency, pass him by, and cross a county writhing with agony, in 
search of a cleaner post. For twenty-two years, it has been his habit to call 
decent men, who opposed his lunacies, “dirty dogs,’ “gamblers,” “skunks,” 
“drunkards,” “scoundrels,” etc. His beastiality of disposition, and brutishness 
of heart, have banished him from the walk in life of every gentleman, and he 
stalks through our streets, despised, shunned, and hideous to the sight of those 
who, with gentle instincts or cultivated habits, loathe disagreeable or disgusting 
surroundings. 

Ignoring decency, to answer an argument, or refute a charge, he even resorts 
to his vocabulary of billingsgate which springs spontaneous from a putrid 
heart, and scatters his blackguardism in very poor English. Gentlemen, con- 
gregated on the sidewalk, scatter at his approach, as though a cyclone of epi- 
demic pestilence was imminent, and ladies shudder, as they drop their veils 
and shrink with horror, when they realize his vicinage. . . 11 


From the above it may be gleaned by all that Collamore didn’t 
like Anthony. It may be said here that the respect was mutual, for 


10. Leavenworth Evening Bulletin and Daily Conservative, September 9, 1863. 
11. Kansas City (Mo.) Times, May 30, 1889. 
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Anthony wrote of Collamore and two others, that they had “for 

years been associates and participants . . . in whisky drinking, 

gambling and debauchery. The trio embraces three of the lowest, 

dirtiest, filthiest scoundrels that ever infested any place on earth. 
” 12 

Anthony was a participant in many affrays aside from his shoot- 
ing affairs with editors. Gen. James C. Stone, one-time resident at 
Leavenworth, is reported to have beaten Anthony with an umbrella. 
Collamore’s account says that “Anthony backed for half a block 
while he received the castigation and then ran yelling for mercy.” '* 

One of Anthony’s employes, who learned the newspaper business 
under the fiery editor of the Leavenworth Times, has written: “He 
was a hard task-master, yet a good one. His likes and dislikes were 
very marked. If he didn’t like you it was best to remain in the back- 
ground, for he never forgot why he disliked you.” !* 

One of the interesting incidents in the career of Colonel Anthony 
and an enlightened sidelight on his character, is the campaign he 
waged against his own cousin, George T. Anthony, for a second term 
as governor of Kansas. George T. Anthony had had the most active 
support of the colonel in the first campaign, but they quarreled over 
a matter of policy during the first few months of Governor An- 
thony’s term and became bitter political enemies. So acrimonious 
were the attacks by Colonel Anthony upon his cousin and so actively 
did he wage his campaign that the governor had only a smattering 
of votes in the convention which nominated John P. St. John as the 
Republican candidate for governor and thus denied Governor An- 
thony a second term. 

The next in line of the pistol-packin’ editors takes us to Topeka, 
where another important shooting affray involving editors occurred. 

J. Clarke Swayze was the editor of the Topeka Blade. He had 
long been engaged in sharp newspaper controversies with F. P. 
Baker, editor of the Commonwealth and with John W. and V. P. 
Wilson, former editors of the Topeka Times. 

Swayze accused the Wilsons of padding the bills for county print- 
ing and frequently printed reflections upon the integrity of the 
Wilsons. The Wilsons retaliated and the bitter controversy con- 
tinued for many months. On March 27, 1877, John Wilson put on 
his war paint, donned his lethal implements and went hunting for 

12. Leavenworth Times, May 28, 1880. 

13. Kansas City (Mo.) Times, May 30, 1880. 


14. Letter from H. H. Seckler, business manager of the Leavenworth Times, to the writer 
March 29, 1944. 
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Swayze. He found him within a matter of minutes and when the 
smoke of battle cleared Swayze was mortally wounded. 

The late John Wesley Roberts, the founder of the Oskaloosa Jn- 
dependent and grandfather of the present editor, engaged in numer- 
ous sharp controversies in his papers and personally with the meth- 
eds of Colonel Anthony. Yet, when Anthony was lying near death 
from the bullets of Embry, Roberts, who was then editing the 
Leavenworth Daily Commercial, frequently sat beside his brother 
editor and discussed philosophy, politics, economics, religion or any 
other topic which came to their attention.'® 

Roberts was one of the pistol-totin’ editors, not for any rival 
editor but for citizens who felt themselves aggrieved because Roberts 
had stepped upon their toes. 

The Oskaloosa Independent said: 


The Independent editorially denounced jayhawking. During all the years 
of the war this newspaper continued with heavy indictments of this unlawful 
business, and became, thereby, the object of hatred and threatened revenge 
by the horsethief crowd, which grew to considerable numbers in these parts. 

Even after 70 years the Jndependent cannot name names or tell all it knows 
about this business, but the editor relates the following to show the temper of 
those times: 

Toward the close of the war its editor, J. W. Roberts, was repeatedly 
threatened and plots were made to do him bodily harm and destroy his prop- 
erty. Men followed him about the unlighted streets, whistled their signals in 
the darkness, and at one time during the county fair plotted the burning of the 
printing office. Warned of this mob action a party of 16 armed citizens of 
the town took positions at the windows of the office and stood guard through 
the night. The toughs got cold feet and failed to show up and a killing was 
averted. At another time three of the gang were appointed to go to the editor’s 
residence in the night, call him out and beat him up. A neighbor woman, 
sitting up with a sick child, saw the three fellows go by the house and hide in 
a big patch of jimson weeds in the barn lot. The editor had been warned of 
the plot and had three loaded guns at his bedside. But again the nerve of the 
scoundrels failed them and they slunk away in the darkness. In later years 
Mr. Roberts remarked to his son, then associate editor, that while he and his 
friends won the long conflict and saw law and order restored when three of 
the outlaw leaders were driven from the county, he “wouldn’t go through it 
again for a warranty deed to Jefferson county.” 


Once a time bomb, crudely made, was placed in the door of his 
printshop, but it was discovered in time to prevent damage or in- 
jury. Roberts engaged in a bitter fight against a gang of horse- 


15. Topeka Daily Blade, March 27, 28, 1877; Topeka Weekly Blade, March 29, 1877; 
The Commonwealth, March 28, 1877. 


16. Letter from Frank Roberts to the writer, undated. 
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thieves who called themselves the Union League, and finally drove 
them out of the county. An attempt to wreck this printing plant 
was made because he espoused the cause of prohibition.'7 

Two decades from territorial days the fighting spirit of the Kansas 
editors was still rampant but they were not so much given to rid- 
dling their rival editors with bullets as with satirical invective and 
verbal brickbats. Many of them continued their vituperative on- 
slaughts down into the early years of the present century. Their 
methods of devastation changed from lead to words, but the words 
were tossed about with equal vigor and colorful design as those 
earlier editors tossed leaden missiles at each other and their enemies. 

It wasn’t until later that the editors generally changed their ways. 
Possibly it was not until William Allen White pointed out that the 
masters of abusive language in Kansas editorial chairs were either 
dead or in the poorhouse that the general plan of name calling was 
replaced by vigorous arguments and careful marshaling of facts and 
figures to win debates and discussions. 

The period from the late 1860’s down to the close of the century 
may be divided into two distinct sections, both intermingled as to 
time but widely different as to locale and purpose. 

We herewith present some excerpts from various newspapers of 
our fair state in which the editors expressed their more or less gen- 
eral or specific views relative to their rivals. It should be noted that 
these were purely newspaper rows between editors of the same 
neighborhood or in adjacent counties where something occurred 
which aroused an editor to a determination to drive his rival out of 
the community, not by threats but by the most scathing, ruthless, 
meaningful, sometimes vulgar but generally colorful epithet, invec- 
tive and innuendo. 

Let us look now upon the proofs thereof: Frank C. Montgomery 
was the editor of the Hays Sentinel and Harry Freese was com- 
petitor. There were numerous flare-ups between the two editors and 
some name calling. 

Montgomery didn’t mind being called a horsethief. He had a 
horse. He didn’t mind his rival calling him a skunk for his rival 
smelled bad. But when Freese accused Montgomery of stealing a 
picket fence, which Montgomery did need, but didn’t steal, it was 
too much. He went on the warpath, found Freese and they engaged 
in a street ruckus that was long the talk of the town. The record 
does not show how long the rival editor stayed in the hospital, but 


17. Ibid. 
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Frank Montgbmery carried to his grave a twisted and gnarled finger 
as the result of the fracas. 

T. W. Eckert, editor of the Arkansas City Traveler, wrote of the 
editor of the Arkansas City Enquirer: 

It is reported that Charlie McIntire may soon take charge of Greer’s supple- 
ment in this city. Charlie is all right. In fact, anybody would be an improve- 
ment on the eunuch who is snorting around in the basement, but unable to 
do anything. 

That paragraph cost Eckert $700 in a libel judgment. 

The Kansas Free State, Lawrence, April 7, 1855: 

It was exceedingly amusing to see how very much some men were alarmed 
in this place on the day of election. The editor of the Herald was concealed 
most of the day, until near night, then, loaded down with revolvers and bowies, 
sneaked over to the polls and voted after the Missourians had dispersed. A 
number of others did not go to the polls at all. There was no danger. 

Nothing is so ridiculous and contemptible as the manner in which he bes 
managed the Herald. At first he, through fear and a desire to get more sub- 
scribers, got up a very tame, dough-faced paper, or at least those distributed 
in the Territory were such, we heard it intimated that a different edition was 
sent East. We noticed him several times, and finally he began to work right 
in the Free State ranks, until last week he issued two or three editions, one 
for the Missourians, containing no anti-slavery at all, the other for the East, 
rabid in its denunciation of pro-slavery men, and the third for a medium class 
of thinkers—Such a coward might do in Conneautville, Pennsylvania, but we 
have but little use for him in the ranks of freedom, in Kansas—We have sus- 
pected these various editions of the same paper for some time, but now we 
are convinced of their existence, as we have them on our table, procured en- 
veloped, under the pretense of wishing to send some to Missouri and Massa- 
chusetts. 


The Leavenworth Times, July 4, 1879: 


The Daily Appeal died yesterday morning. It had been running about two 
months. It lived about one month longer than anybody supposed it would. 
It was a bankrupt concern in every sense of the word, from the first. It was 
without capital, ability or integrity. There was never any room for it, and it 
was only started to “hurt somebody.” There are some men in Leavenworth 
who have just sense enough to think that any kind of an abortion, got up by 
any kind of deadbeats or gamblers, if it will only come out every day, will 
injure the business of the Times. 


From the White Cloud Kansas Chief, December 22, 1859: 

ATTENTION !—We call the attention of wholesale news dealers to a sheet pub- 
lished in this Territory, called the Democratic Platform—Office No. 123, Broad- 
way, Marysville, where they are “prepared to do job work of all kinds, in the 
best possible style.” The paper is a fair specimen of their work. Marysville 
is a city of some dozen or twenty log huts, principally used as whiskey shops, 
scattered about with as much regularity as buffalo chips on the plains. Broad- 
way can easily be found, by referring to the sign boards on the street corners. 
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Dealers cannot fail to make a speculation by the sale of this paper, as it over- 
flows with wit, sarcasm and originality of the most “sockmatical” kind. Some- 
how, its excruciatingly ass toot editors have taken a fancy to us; and the ex- 
ceedingly cute, cutting and penetrating witticisms that they get off at our 
expense, are indescribably funny. They even take the trouble to manufacture 
sayings and credit them to us, in order to get off sharp answers to them. Here 
is a specimen. It is intended to be funny, and the reader is requested to laugh. 
We may occasionally furnish similar delicacies, at long intervals. Frequent 
visitations of this kind would be deleterious to the health. The following is 
all original] (and funny) with the editors of the Platform. It required the 
united intellects of both to get it off: 

“Our city is fast filling up.”—Chief. 

Especially in the vicinity of the Grave Yard —Platform. 


From the Chief of February 16, 1860: 


The Marysville Democratic Platform, a paper about half the size of the 
Chief, containing about a dozen sticks of reading matter, and requiring three 
persons to edit it, is getting wolfish, and makes the following threat: 

“When we are not crowded with sensible news, and no longer 
have room in our columes [sic] for interesting and respectible [sic] 
items, we will attend to your case—‘Sol. Miller.’ ” 

Don’t—we adjure you to don’t! Do not let our case interfere with the 
“respectible” items in your paper. If we are to fare half as badly in your in- 
teresting “columes” as the English language does, our case is hopeless indeed! 


and 


In a recent number of the Marysville Platform, (the paper with three 
editors,) the sum total of the editorial is a quarter of a column puff of Judge 
Clardy, for the present of a cabbage head. We hope the Judge didn’t rob 
himself, to supply the Platform office with an article, of which it already con- 
tained three too many! 


From the Chief of April 12, 1860: 


Pray For Us!—The Puritanical, Pharisaical, “more righteous than thou art” 
Lawrence Republican, is so shocked at what it terms the “vulgarity” of the 
Chief, that it steps out of the way to snap at us. As long as we made it con- 
venient to agree in everything with that sheet, it was blind to our vulgarity; 
and we presume if we saw proper to wait for a cue from the refined swell head 
college students who dispense wisdom and agony through the columns of the 
Republican, before venturing an opinion upon any subject, we would still be 
all right. But since we have dared to express opinions upon the subjects of the 
Harper’s Ferry murderers; Gov. Robinson’s incontrovertible testimony in ref- 
erence to fanatics of the Republican’s school, who endeavored to keep Kansas 
in an uproar; the Presidential aspirants, &c.; and those opinions not happening 
to be shaped after the patterns laid down by the dictators of the Republican, 
we are extremely “vulgar,” indeed. Well, if the road to refinement lies through 
the channel established by the editors of the Republican, we pray that we may 
remain “vulgar.” 


Another of Sol. Miller’s numerous editorial skirmishes was with 
the editor of a newspaper in the neighboring town of Iowa Point. A 
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few bits from the Chief of December 29, 1859, show that the scrap 
was then at a white heat: 


In the name of the editorial fraternity, we contend that the editor of the 
Chief should not so underrate the intelligence of the reading community as to 
outrage common sense, and “write himself down an ass” in one single paper.— 
Iowa Pint [sic] Paper. 

Nature has not favored us as some others we wot of. We know of editors 
not “far about,” who will readily be recognized as asses, without the scratch 
of a pen! 

We have heard of hybrids of various descriptions, but only once of a cross 
between the quadruped and insect. That isolated case is the editor of the 
Iowa Point Dispatch—he is half “fyste” and half tumble-bug! His quadruped 
nature is indicated by his bark, and his insect nature, by the substance he de- 
lights to revel in! 

“Venerable,” of the Dispatch, acknowledges his indebtedness to us, to the 
amount of a hundred barrels of corn—Keep your corn, neighbor, for home con- 
sumption; if we should have a hard Winter, provender for asses will be scarce 
in the Spring! 

From the Marysville Enterprise, May 16, 1868: 

Cone [of the Nemaha Courier, Seneca] for the three hundred and fifty-fifth 
time, refers to our being in the guard-house on one occasion. We have ac- 
knowledged that fact so often that it is useless to do so any more. Cone—you 
idiot—you Jackass—red-headed, frizzle-headed, mush-headed, slab-sided, brain- 
less deformity and counterfeit imitation of a diseased polecat—we inform you 
again, once more and emphatically, we were there. But it wasn’t for stealing 
type! 

From The Advisor, Voltaire, April 22, 1886: 

The snooping propensities of the Colby Cat are fully equal to those of the 
old “yaller” variety, and like the “yaller” cat, is continually in trouble by 
reason of it. For the past winter the Colby feline has been too much engaged 
in Sheridan county to smell much in any other direction, but the vigorous 
kicking it has received from that quarter has driven it out and now the nose 
of the beast is in this county. We are loaded for bear and don’t want to 
monkey with cats, but if some things continue, there will be an excellent 
opportunity for some one to start a manufactory of fiddle strings in Thomas 
county. 


From the Ottawa Republican, October 22, 1874: 


For the most fulsome and able-bodied lying we recommend the Ottawa 
Journal as being in advance of any sheet in Kansas. Their elementary princi- 
ples are founded upon falsehood and their political contest upon exaggeration 
of the most exaggerated sort. It has grown to an impossibility for them to 
make the most common statement about the most common affairs, without 
falsifying and enlarging. 


From the Dodge City Times, October 6, 1877: 


After a sojourn of some weeks in the dog house, or, as it has been more re- 
cently dubbed, the “lime kiln,” Mr. John Blake and his room-mate, “Shorty,” 
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are again as free as air. They were released immediately after the last meet- 
ing of the Council. Mr. John Blake greatly regrets that he has been thus com- 
pelled to eat the city’s bread and drink the city’s water for so long a time, as 
it made him think of the dry and dreary times when he was a good templar 
and tasted not the beverage. 

Although we have promised Mr. Blake not to say anything that would injure 
his standing in the community, yet we are compelled to waive that promise 
for once and say that he is about as onery a specimen of the genus-homo as 
we ever saw, and we do earnestly believe that his proper sphere is the rock 
pile. He might make a good well digger or street scavenger if he was properly 
watched and kept at work, but as a man on his own merits, he is no good. 

As for Shorty, he is not so bad. But he will persist in always being around 
under foot, and never was known to refuse a drink. He might have some style 
about him if he was a mind to, but he don’t seem to care. 

These two ex-guests of ours, we hope, will not cause the city useless trouble 
and expense any more. 


There was intense rivalry between Atchison and Leavenworth to 
become the trading and political centers of the territory soon to be- 
come a state. 

R. S. Kelley and John H. Stringfellow founded the Squatter Sov- 
ereign at Atchison, a Proslavery paper. At Leavenworth was pub- 
lished the Proslavery Kansas Weekly Herald, edited by H. Rives 


Pollard. Wrote Pollard May 11, 1855: 


It is with great reluctance we condescend to notice anything from the 
vituperative pen of the insignificant, puerile, silly, black-guard who at present 
presides over the Editorial conduct of the Sovereign. Atchison may be, but 
Leavenworth is not the place where Peter Pindar’s remark, “every black-guard 
scoundrel is a king,” is recognized by the community. . . . The egotistical 
dupe of the Sovereign thinks we are a representation of the verdancy of Vir- 
ginia. . . . Be that as it may, we can retort by saying that the mendacity 
of Missouri is represented in the person of one R. §S. Kelley, of Atchison. 


To which Kelley replied in no uncertain terms that Pollard was 
the scum of the earth, a blackguard, muckraker and various other 
terms not of endearment. To this Pollard replied (issue of June 1): 

The low, silly, garrulous numbskull of the Squatter Sovereign, yclept Kel- 
ley—the contemptible, whining, blind puppy of Atchison, that answers to the 
name of “Bob,” continues to pour forth his tirade of abuse upon us with unre- 
lenting fury. ; 

The Sovereign, in speaking of our “low-flung language,” says: 

“He can assail no one but in the language of the doggery.” 

It is to be presumed that when we assail a dog, it will be in language in- 
telligible to him. We look upon Kelley as a dog, and consequently thought 
the “language of the doggery” suitable to the occasion. 

In the peroration of the Sovereign’s article, Kelley becomes exceedingly 
bellicose, and gives us to understand he “will fight.” This does not frighten 
us: if Kelley wishes to fight, and will designate some time and place for that 
purpose, we will meet him. 
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The two rival editors of newspapers in rival towns continued their 
tirades and Pollard became so incensed that he challenged Kelley 
to a duel. But Kelley was too busy promoting the slavery cause 
and suggested that if his rival would devote as much time and space 
to editing a newspaper worthy of the name and support the cause 
for which the papers were founded and boost the community in 
which he proposed to live, his rival wouldn’t have time to fight 
a duel. 

Next possibly we should consider some newspaper rows with a 
somewhat different purpose in view. These grew out of the bitter 
county-seat contests which marked the settlements of some of the 
western Kansas counties. The driving force of the rival editors was 
not so much the general annihilation of their competitors as the 
destruction of the claims of the rival town for the county seat. About 
the first thing that the promoters of a town sought was an editor. 
About the only requirement they laid down was that the editor be 
the owner of a shirt-tail full of type, a battered old press and a 
command of abusive language intended to tear to pieces whatever 
upstart might undertake the publication of a newspaper, alleged or 
real, in the rival community. 

The things those birds said about each other, to put it mildly, 


were not nice, in accepted parlance. There were many fightin’ words 
used by editors of an earlier day and there is reason to believe they 
meant most of what they wrote, as witness these excerpts: 

From the Hugoton Herald: 


Now if we had Sam Wood hung and the deadheads that came over from 
Springfield to attend to our business tarred and feathered, we would have our 
dirty work done for the spring. The adherents of Wood are an itinerant class 
of gamblers, toughs and disreputable roustabouts, the most despicable followers 
the heart of such a contemptible old villain could wish.18 


From The Jacksonian, Cimarron, August 2, 1889: 

We are “onto” the lop-eared, lantern-jawed, half-bred and half-born whisky- 
soaked, pox-eaten pup who pretends to edit that worthless wad of subdued 
out-house bung-fodder, known as the Ingalls Messenger. He is just starting 
out to climb the journalistic banister and wants us to knock the hay-seed out 
of his hair, pull the splinters out of his stern and push him on and up. We'll 
fool him. No free advertising from us. Murphy, k. m.a. 


E. L. Cline, editor of the Garfield County Call, Eminence, No- 
vember 25, 1887: 


Ravanna, a hamlet conceived in infamy and buried in disgrace. 
The most degraded of . . . bats was one who flourished as the 
editor of a newspaper called the [Ravanna] Record. . . . He flies from 


18. Kansas City (Mo.) Star, May $1, 1942. 
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one corner of the rookery which, by the way, was intended for a court house, 
to another, regardless of stone walls or contact therewith. His cheek is of flint 
and the indentions in some places have almost worn through the wall. He is 
a great curiosity to every visitor of the “deserted village,” and oftentimes 
since have men well versed in veracity tried to win from him his laurels as a 
liar but in every instance met with disasterous failure. He stands alone more 
than the peer of any liar on the earth or in the sun, moon and stars, the bal- 
ance of the universe still to hear from. For this fame he has become immortal 
and will continue to eke out a miserable bat-like existence until some undis- 
covered planet will send forth an expert who will rob him of his fame, then 
like Sampson shorn of his locks, he will sink into insignificance and pull the 
dilapidated walls of the rookery down upon him. 


The Chieftain, published at Ravanna, referred to the Garfield 
County Call as Gall. 
The Call, of October 21, 1887, said: 


Poor fool! Go off and soak your head, and do not try to defend the $2,500.00 
Boodle Bull any more, for you can’t tell lies without losing what little brains 
you have got, and saying just the opposite of what you want to. 


The Chieftain said: 
Eminence is thriving like a potato bug in an onion patch. 
The Eminence Call said: 


Although in the interest of humanity, common decency and honest govern- 
ment we desire that this enterprising, God-fearing and progressive city of 
Ravanna shall be and remain the permanent county seat of this magnificent 
county, dowered by nature with a climate that makes the most favored part 
of Italy seem by comparison like a fever-breeding, miasmatic swamp, yet we re- 
fuse, in speaking of the denizens of that nondescript collection of bug-infested 
huts which its few and scabby inhabitants have the supreme gall to call a town, 
a few miles distant, to descend to the depths of filth and indecency indulged in 
by the loathsome creature who sets the type for an alleged newspaper in that 
God-forsaken collection of places unworthy to be called human habitations. 

While we can only think of that loathsome tramp with shuddering contempt, 
our loathing is mingled with a certain degree of pity. He of course was not 
responsible for the fact that he was born a complete degenerate and fitted out 
with a face that causes children to scream with fright and old, staid farm 
horses to break their halters and run away when they see him coming toward 
them. Those who have known him from childhood say that the first sentence 
he ever uttered was a lie and since then he has never told the truth except 
on compulsion. 

His first known crime was stealing the pennies from the eyes of his dead 
grandmother and his next was robbing the cup of a blind organ grinder. He 
is the kind of a man who sleeps on a manure pile from choice and whose breath 
has been known to turn the stomach of a veteran skunk. 

We only indulge in this description of his person in order to satisfy the 
curiosity of such of our readers as have never had the misfortune to see him, 
so that they may be spared being nauseated by getting in his vicinity. 


9—3239 
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The rival editor replied by saying that he could not waste space 
on a man who disproved the Darwinian theory, because it was im- 
possible that any monkey could have been the ancestor of such a 
monstrosity and that the only reason this editor had not been hung 
long ago was that it was impossible to keep the rope from slipping 
over his head. In fact he did not have a head, his neck had simply 
grown up and haired over. “There was a tradition,” he said, “that 
at one time he did have what seemed to be a head, but that a wen 
had grown up beside it. He was taken to have the wen removed. 
The surgeon being somewhat nearsighted and in a hurry, cut off the 
head and left the wen and the editor’s own folks didn’t discover the 
difference for a month afterward.” 

Neither of these rival towns had more than 400 bona fide voters 
but at the county-seat election one town polled 17,000 votes and the 
other 18,000. The town casting the fewer number of votes started 
a contest, the editor saying that this was the time to show “whether 
our boasts about a free ballot and a fair count meant anything, or 
have the liberties of the people been destroyed by the most unprinci- 
pled villains who ever stuffed a ballot box?” 


The Ravanna Chieftain said: 

We too might have resorted to fraud, but our citizens, relying on their con- 
stitutional rights and believing that there could not be such shameless villainy 
in this free land, decided to allow only legal votes to be counted; but the 
human hyenas shall not prevail. If the courts are too cowardly or too venal 
to rebuke such outrages then a brave and God-fearing people will rise up in 
their wrath and smite these polluted lepers hip and thigh. 

The late lamented Tom McNeal got into the newspaper business 
by accident and a bucket full of sorghum molasses. Tom was edu- 
cated to be a lawyer and was just getting into the practice when a 
more adventurous brother, who had come to Kansas and settled in 
Barber county, sent for him to come to the short grass country. 
Tom came, expecting to be a lawyer and grow up with the country. 
But instead, he turned editor, forgot the law, except for a term or 
two in the legislature when he first proposed and successfully ac- 
complished the granting of the right of the mothers of this state to 
vote in school elections. 

M. J. Cochran was the editor of The Mail at Medicine Lodge. He 
was a careless printer, had little command of English and few of the 
attributes of a decent, respectable editor. Besides those deficiencies 
his morals were not of the very highest type. 

But let Tom tell the story himself: 
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On a decidedly cool night . . . the regulators took the editor from his 
humble office, stripped him of his clothing and then administered a punishment 
which I think was entirely unique and unprecedented in the treatment of 
editors. There was no tar in the town and not a feather bed to be opened, but 
an enterprising settler had brought in a sorghum molasses mill the year before 
and as sorghum generally grew well there, had manufactured a crop into thick, 
ropy molasses. Owing to the cold weather the molasses was thicker and ropier 
than usual. The regulators secured a gallon of this, mixed it well with sandburs, 

and administered this mixture liberally to the nude person of the 
editor. I do not need to tell my readers who are familiar with the nature of 
the sandbur, that it is an unpleasant vegetable to have attached to one’s per- 
son. . . ° 
Other citizens . . . told the editor that he could remain as long as he 
wished and they would be responsible for his safety. Cochran expressed his 
appreciation . . . but confessed to them that the atmosphere of the town 
did not seem salubrious or congenial to him. . . .1% 


Tom’s brother, J. W. McNeal, and his brother-in-law, E. W. Iliff, 
bought The Mail *° and shortly thereafter Tom McNeal became an 
editor and philosopher. 

During territorial days and directly following the Civil War, there 
were many bitter onslaughts upon the integrity of editors by persons 
offended by editors. Sometimes those persons actively engaged in 
some activity with which an editor disagreed, did not have a news- 
paper with which to make reply. So they resorted to handbills, some 
of them quite large and sometimes the language was not only vigor- 
ous but flamboyantly vehement, as witness this handbill, published 
in what is generally termed as “circus type,” meaning the largest 
type the printing office owned: 

Notice!! 
To the Public! 

I, the undersigned, on my own personal honor and responsibility, 
do hereby publicly declare G. W. Brown, Editor of the Herald of 
Freedom, to be a wilful LIAR, a malicious SLANDERER, and a 
most contemptible COWARD; all of which charges I hold myself 


in readiness to prove. Ricuarp Reatr. 
Lawrence, July 14, 1857.71 


Thirty years ago William Allen White wrote the obituary of the 
last of the important newspaper rows in Kansas. He closed the era 
under review in 1907, with these pertinent and pointed remarks: 

There is in progress in a small Kansas town, at the present time, a news- 
paper row that reminds one of the haleyon days when the rag across the street 
was edited by a lop-eared leper. Unfortunately for the picturesque in journal- 
ism, the lop-eared lepers are nearly all dead, or in the poorhouse. We seldom 


19. McNeal, T. A., When Kansas Was Young (New York, 1922), pp. 80, 81. 
20. The Mail, Medicine Lodge, March 6, 1879; Medicine Lodge Cresset, March 20, 1879. 
21. Handbill, Manuscripts vault, Kansas State Historical Society. 
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hear of them any more, and we sigh for the touch of a vanished hand, and the 
sound of a voice that is still. 

In this Kansas row, one of the editors is described as a hyena that prowls 
by night. The hyena that prowls by night replies that his antagonist is to all 
intents and purposes a polecat. The polecat appears slightly dazed by this re- 
buke, but rallies bravely, and intimates that the hyena would consider it no 
crime to steal the coppers from a dead man’s eyes, although such a charge in- 
volves nature faking; for what would a hyena do with coppers—or, for that 
matter, why should a dead man wear them on his eyes? 

The hyena ignores this accusation, and expresses his profound conviction 
that the polecat would rob a widow’s hen roost. And so the cheerful contro- 
versy proceeds. It is really refreshing, as viewed from a distance, and it is too 
bad that the Prominent Business Men . . . are always butting in. They 
ought to be sending marked copies of the local papers all over the universe.22 

I think now we should consider the fighting editors of Kansas in 
their political activities, or at least their views upon political ques- 
tions and the promoters thereof. They had views of personalities 
and projects and the Kansas editors viewed with alarm and pointed 
with pride at things that were or ought to be and often pointed the 
finger of scorn and in no uncertain language told their subscribers 
about those who would seek positions of honor and trust within the 
commonwealth. 

It might be well, at this point, to point out that the constitution of 
Kansas established the freedom of the press and the supreme court 
of this state enunciated the doctrine that a political figure has no 
rights that anyone is bound to respect. Even before that view was 
expressed in legal verbiage, the earlier editors assumed the dogma 
was correct and acted accordingly. 

Much can be quoted from the fulminations of various editors of 
an early day regarding political figures. Suffice it to quote two ex- 
pressions of editorial opinion about Jim Lane, as somewhat typical 
of the directness of approach of these editors toward political per- 
sonalities. First from the Kansas State Journal, Lawrence, April 
6, 1865: 

The grim chieftain of Kansas [Lane] slew his enemies by wagging his jaw- 
bone; his prototype—Sampson—killed off the Philistines with a weapon of the 
same kind.—Tribune. 


From the White Cloud Kansas Chief, April 19, 1860: 


Mvuzzize tHe Hounp!—Jim Lane, the demagogue, whoremonger and mur- 
derer, is peregrinating the Territory, for the ostensible purpose of denouncing 
the issuing of Territorial Claim Bonds, authorized by the late Legislature, but 
in reality to gratify a personal spite, and abuse Gov. Robinson. In this des- 
picable business he is encouraged by Republicans, and generally makes it con- 


22. Emporia Gazette, November 6, 1907. 
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venient to ease himself of his overflowing bile at Republican County Con- 
ventions. 

Daniel W. Wilder, long-time editor and political figure, engaged 
in many sharp controversies with Gov. Charles Robinson, first gov- 
ernor of Kansas, a leader of the New England Emigrant Aid Society 
and directing force of one branch of the Abolition contest. It should 
be remembered that Robinson believed that Kansas could be won 
to the Antislavery cause through mere force of numbers. He was 
bitterly opposed to John Brown, Jim Lane, Wilder, Sam Wood and 
others who believed in direct action. Brown, Lane and the others 
held to the doctrine that fire could best be fought with fire, that 
murder should be avenged with murder, torture with torture and 
theft with greater thievery. Robinson and his group believed such 
nefarious activities were entirely unnecessary and that the crusading 
spirit of the North would send such crowds of Abolitionists into 
Kansas as to make the doctrine of squatter sovereignty a reality and 
accomplish the desired result without bloodshed and without plung- 
ing the nation into a war over state rights, which had been abrogated 
when the constitution was written but still was and is sometimes to 
this day claimed to be somewhat of a political fetish. 

Robinson, and many of those who opposed him, carried their po- 


litical feuds to their graves. Years after the conflict, Robinson wrote 
a book about the territorial days. A copy came into the hands of 
Wilder, who wrote a personal letter to Robinson, which said: 

I am glad you have written the “Kansas Conflict.” You have a personal 
history well worthy of preservation; the history of a hero. The historian will 
never leave you out. But I am decidedly on the other side in the main part 


of your version, or perversion. Your wife’s book is better than yours. 238 


The late J. K. Hudson, long-time editor of the Topeka Daily 
Capital, engaged in numerous editorial forays against the great and 
near great in Kansas political affairs and some of these resulted in 
personal encounters because of the bitterness of the editorial lam- 
bastings which Hudson dispensed through the columns of his paper. 

A violent encounter between Hudson and Cassius Gaius Foster 
of the United States district court came about with the adoption by 
the people of Kansas of constitutional prohibition. The Capital 
supported prohibition and Judge Foster as vigorously assailed the 
doctrine. Judge Foster was the instigator of some litigation involv- 
ing political activities of political enemies and also directed against 


_ 28. Letter, D. W. Wilder to Gov. Charles Robinson, April 27, 1892, in Robinson Collec- 
tion, MSS. division, Kansas State Historica! Society. 
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Hudson and the Capital. In the course of the long series of lawsuits, 
Hudson wrote: 

The editor of the Capital offers no excuses for having stripped the judicial 
pretender of his dignity, and shown the people the danger of placing the great 
power of a United States district judgeship for life in the hands of a man who 
neither appreciates or understands the fact that his office should not be used 
for political purposes or to protect his narrow, personal prejudices. . . 24 

A more modern version of a similar theme can be presented by a 

study of the long editorial controversy between Clyde M. Reed, 
former governor and now United States senator, in his Parsons Sun, 
and Judge John C. Pollock of the United States district court of 
Kansas. 
_ The Farmers Alliance movement, which later grew into the Popu- 
list political organization, brought forth from the editorial pens and 
pencils the most robust initiative, the sharpest criticism and the most 
vigorous individuality of any modern political period in the history 
of the state. 

It was an agrarian movement, imbued with the feeling that the 
money changers were in control of the affairs of the government; 
that the farmers were being denied their just rights; that the mort- 
gage companies were choking the progress of the great farm areas; 
the railroads were hamstringing the producer of foodstuffs; the 
people were being exploited by the politicians in the interest of the 
rich; the farmer was being browbeaten and reduced to peasantry 
by the machinations of business and its satellites. 

It produced William A. Peffer, he of the long whiskers; Elizabeth 
(better known as Mary Ellen) Lease, who advised the farmers to 
raise more hell and less corn; Jerry Simpson, better known as “Sock- 
less” Jerry, although he was never caught without those appur- 
tenances for the nether limbs; Annie Diggs; Frank Doster and his 
doctrine that the rights of the user are paramount to the rights of 
the owner; Gov. L. D. Lewelling; Gov. John W. Leedy and a host 
of others, brilliant of mind, quick of wit and a wholesouled determi- 
nation that their cause was just. 

There was nothing anemic about these men and women of vision 
and determination; and there was no padded bludgeon which they 
used or which their editorial or political opponents used on them. 
They struck from the shoulder with all the forceful and colorful 
language which the dictionary provided. The editorial opposition 
was not in the least backward, either. 

24. Foster vs. Hudson, the Legal and Political History of the Suits Brought by Hon. 


Cassius Gaius Foster, Judge of the United States District Court of Kansas, Against Maj. J. K. 
Hudson, Editor of Daily Capital, . . . From 1889to . . . 1895 (Topeka, 1895), p. 3. 
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Senator Peffer, long-time editor of the Kansas Farmer, now one 
of Senator Capper’s 57 varieties, the only Populist ever elected 
United States senator from Kansas; the man who defeated the 
erudite Ingalls, was the writing-leader of the group. It may be here 
noted that nearly all of the projects suggested by the Farmers Alli- 
ance and the Populists are now a part of the law of the land, in- 
cluding postal savings; the direct election of senators; regulation of 
railroad rates and services; women’s suffrage; the regulation of bond 
issues and sales; the recall of public officials and some others. 
Projects which they favored and not now effective were consolida- 
tion of the railroads; direct election of the president; a postal tele- 
graph system; the initiative and referendum; government ownership 
and control over coal beds and a proposal that the president be 
limited to a single term. 

Peffer’s real name was William Alfred. Many commentators re- 
ferred to him as William Anarchy Peffer. One editor wrote: “Peffer 
is old enough to quit building castles in his whiskers.” 

Another wrote: 

Senator Peffer is not obliged to spend money for a Christmas tree. He 
simply puts glass balls, small candles, strings of popcorn and cornucopias in his 
magnificent whiskers and there you are. 

Another comment: 

Senator Peffer was a gentle soul who thought in figures and talked the same 
way. He had no style either in oratory or writing, being dull, prosy, cumber- 
some and interminable. But he knew a lot of things, or thought he knew 
them and exuded statistics from every pore to prove them. 

The most interesting series of political letters which Kansas has 
produced was written by “Fightin’ Joe” Hudson of the Capital at 
the very beginning of Governor Lewelling’s term, the first Populist 
administration in Kansas. 

In this connection, it may be noted that communism, as a political 
organization or entity, was first brought into Kansas by Hudson in 
that long debate. In an extensive examination of Kansas papers no 
mention of communism as we understand the term was found. The 
French Commune, of course, was well known, but did not have the 
connotation of the present day, or, as I believe Hudson construed 
it. Let me quote from an editorial of January 13, 1893: 

You and your co-workers of the Populist party . . . have a well-defined 
plan, after gaining possession of both branches of the Legislature, to impeach 
Chief Justice Horton and Justice Johnston, of the Supreme Court. Doster, 
the anarchist, will dishonor the seat so long honored by Judge Horton, and 
when you control both branches of the Legislature, the executive and the 
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judiciary, it will be appropriate for you to haul down the stars and stripes that 
fioat over the Capitol and run up the appropriate red flag of anarchy and 
communism. 


In another letter, January 15, Hudson wrote: 


Permit me to congratulate you that there were no more blunders that could 
have been made in your first week. You exhausted the supply. 


At another point, also on January 15, Hudson wrote: 

The most reckless orator of your calamity party never pictured a more de- 
fiant executive head than yourself for a revolutionary movement against the 
tyranny of law and good order. . . . The present revolution was impairing 
your ability to state facts, while you yet retained the capacity of the average 
speakers of your party to substitute bombast for reason and threats of law- 
lessness for patriotism. It is the duty of the press to point out the public 
officers who endeavor to pass gall for ability and windy bravado for cour- 
age. 

Again, on January 22: 

Your administration . . . for a young thing, has attracted wide atten- 
tion on account of its brilliant and original character, its defiance of public 
sentiment, and its reckless disregard of legal forms. Since you read your flam- 
boyant inaugural endorsement of the anarchistic spirit and the treasonable 
tendency of your party, . . . Kansas has received more ridicule, contempt, 
and criticism than ever in a dozen years before. 

In a campaign after the legislative war, William Allen White 
wrote what is generally termed his second most powerful editorial, 
“What’s the Matter with Kansas,” * a document reprinted many 
times since his death. 

It will be impossible to close this narrative of political editorials 
without reference to a more recent campaign than any of the others. 
This was the almost single-handed effort of William Allen White to 
drive the Ku Klux Klan out of Kansas. 

He derided, kidded, abused, villified and lambasted the organiza- 
tion and its members and also the politicians who coddled the outfit 
for political expediency. In the Gazette of August 2, 1921, White 
wrote: 

It is an organization of cowards. Not a man in it has the courage 
of his convictions. It is an organization of traitors to American institutions. 
Not a man in it has faith enough in American courts, American laws, and 
American executive officers to trust them to maintain law and order, and it is 
an organization of lazy butter fingers in politics, or it would get out at the 
primary and the election and clean up the incompetent officials whom its 
members think are neglecting to enforce the law. 


25. Emporia Daily Gazette, August 15, 1896; Weekly Gazette, August 20, 1896. 
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at The Ku Klux Klan in this community is a menace to peace and decent 

id neighborly living, and if we find out who is the Imperial Wizard in Emporia 
we shall guy the life out of him. He is a joke, you may be sure. But a poor 
joke at that. 

id When he became a candidate for governor because he had reason 
to believe the candidates of both the major parties were supported 
by the Klan, Mr. White announced in the Gazette of September 20, 
1924: 


(The Ku Klux Klan] represents a small minority of the citizenship and it is 


vA organized for purposes of terror. Its terror is directed at honest, law-abiding 
“= citizens, Negroes, Jews and Catholics. ‘< s They are entitled to their full 
af constitutional rights; their rights to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 
ie They menace no one. They are good citizens, law-abiding, God-fearing, pros- 
rh perous, patriotic. Yet, because of their skin, their race, Or their creed, the 

Ku Klux Klan in Kansas is subjecting them to economic boycott, to social 

ostracism, to every form of harassment, annoyance and every terror that a 

bigoted minority can use. 
a- When a governor of Kansas at a public meeting makes his saluta- 
i tion, “Ladies, gentlemen and polecats of the press”; when a governor 
. of our fair state stands in the window of his own office in the Kansas 
t, statehouse, remarks, as he watches a reporter amble along a state- 

house walk, “If someone will kill that S-O-B I’ll meet him at the 
e door of the prison with a pardon,” it need not surprise anyone that 
1, the editors and reporters replied in harsh words. 
y To many of the present day the excerpts submitted present a 
; rather sordid picture of Kansas newspaperdom of an early day. But 
is these excerpts are only one facet of the newspapers and their editors 
:. of that time. It would not be fair or decent to eliminate these and 
0 present only the Pollyanna, the flowery stuff, the material praising 

politicians and other editors. 
= Something of the period which brought forth the pistol-packin’ 
t editors must be understood to fully grasp the significance of the 
e editorial explosions submitted herewith. 

Times have changed. No editor of the present day would offer 
- such fulminations as were common in an earlier day. They don’t 
s. run newspapers that way these days. 
But no record of the early days of Kansas newspapers can leave 

Is out the invective and denunciation which appeared so frequently. 
: They were a part of the editorial investiture of those days when 


name calling was a fine art but doubtful as to its potency or efficacy. 
What has been written here has been an attempt to provide not an 
exhaustive but a representative replica of the verbal assaults by the 
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editors of Kansas. You would be exhausted long before the avail- 
able material had been culled from the pages of the newspapers of 
Kansas. 

What has been presented is intended to be, and I believe fairly 
represents, the typical fulminations of the scribes of Kansas during 
an earlier day. They may be multiplied many times. Many of 
them, and others like them not here set down, represent numerous 
black eyes, some broken noses; a cracked skull or two, some cauli- 
flower ears and numerous abrasions of the scalp, hands and arms. 

They preferred a meat ax rather than finesse; direct action rather 
than deftness, and the record indicates they got the desired results. 

They were great characters in those days, intensely interesting to 
study, gifted with imagination, always partisan, never neutral, and 
thoroughly imbued with the vision that the function of an editor was 
to enlighten, educate, interest and entertain, and gosh, how they 
did it! 
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Some Notes on the Eighth Kansas Infantry and 
the Battle of Chickamauga 


Letters of Col. John A. Martin 
Edited by Marra B. CaLpwELu 


I. INTRODUCTION 


HE Eighth Kansas infantry, organized in 1861 to protect settlers 

from Indians along the western and southern borders and from 
Confederates along the eastern border, probably saw more service 
outside the state during the Civil War than any other Kansas regi- 
ment. Orders to enlist the regiment were received by Gov. Charles 
Robinson in July. Although the young state had already supplied 
six regiments, and a seventh was being recruited, it responded with 
alacrity and by September six companies had been raised. In Oc- 
tober Maj. Henry W. Wessels, of the Sixth United States infantry, 
having been appointed colonel by Governor Robinson, assumed com- 
mand and completed the organization. In February, 1862, Colonel 
Wessels was recalled to his regiment in the regular army and Lt. 
Col. John A. Martin! succeeded him, After a reorganization various 
elements of the regiment were stationed in Kansas and at Fort 
Kearny, Neb. 

Late in May, 1862, orders were received to send troops to the aid 
of General Halleck at Corinth, Miss. On May 28, by order of Gen. 
James G. Blunt, five companies of the Eighth departed for that 
place by steamer. From that time until the close of the war this 
regiment served in the campaigns in Tennessee, Georgia and Missis- 
sippi, traveled 10,750 miles, and participated in fifteen battles and 
eighteen skirmishes. 

The soldiers of the Eighth, like those of other infantry regiments, 
suffered greatly from hunger and exposure. The following endorse- 
ment on a monthly muster roll by an officer of the regiment is 
amusing and yet portrays some of the hardships endured: 

I make this roll lying flat on my belly on the ground, with a rubber blanket 
for a desk. If I was at Washington in a comfortable room, supplied with a 
hundred dollar desk, a gold pen, black, blue, red and purple inks, the latest 
and best patent rulers, and plenty of “red tape,” I could make a more artistic 
copy. But I have been constantly soaked with rain for seven days and nights; 
there isn’t a bone in my body that doesn’t ache; my fingers are as numb as 


1. For a biographical sketch of John A. Martin see Kansas Historical Collections, v. VU, 
pp. 410, 411. 


(139) 
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though they were frozen, and my clothes are as stiff with Tennessee mud as 
my fingers are with chill. Under the circumstances this is the best I can do. 
If any first-class clerk in the department thinks he could do better, let him 
duck himself in the Potomac every five minutes and wade through mud knee 
deep for six days, and then try it on. If he succeeds, I will change places with 
him with great pleasure.? 

As a part of the Third brigade, First division, Twentieth Army 
corps, the soldiers of the Eighth fought in the battle of Chicka- 
mauga, September 19, 20, 1863, where they displayed great courage, 
holding their position “firmly and defiantly” against repeated 
charges of a superior number of the enemy.’ In the afternoon of 
the first day the brigade commander, Col. Hans C. Heg, was 
wounded and Col. John A. Martin of the Eighth Kansas assumed 
command. This battle on the banks of “Dead Man’s River” took 
heavy toll of the Eighth. Colonel Martin in a telegram to his 
father stated: 

Myself and brother are safe. The Eighth lost fourteen commissioned officers 
and one hundred and ninety-six men killed and wounded. It fought gallantly. 
Capt. Graham is safe. John A. Martin Col. Comd’g Brig 

The later official report listed the Eighth as having lost 243 men 
in killed, wounded and missing. This was about sixty-five per cent 
of the force that went into battle on the nineteenth and was the 
largest loss in a single engagement sustained by the regiment.® 

The Eighth was complimented frequently upon its soldierly ap- 
pearance, the perfection of its drill, and the neatness and cleanliness 
of its arms and accoutrements. On June 19, 1863, the inspection 
officer reported: “The drill, military appearance and dress of the 
Eighth Kansas Infantry is the best observed in the Division, and 
that of the Twenty-fifth Illinois next.”* The honors received by 
the Eighth reflected credit upon its commanding officers, particularly 
upon its colonel, John A. Martin. Martin was only twenty-two 
years old when he entered the war in 1861 as lieutenant colonel of 
the Eighth regiment. A year later he was promoted to colonel. He 
was solicitous for his men and was rewarded by their respect and 
devotion. At the close of the war he was breveted brigadier general 
for his gallant and meritorious service. 

The Eighth was stationed at Greenville, Tenn., when news came 
of Lee’s surrender. The regiment was ordered to Nashville, and 
the men expected to be discharged there, but much to their disap- 


2. “Military History of the Eighth Kansas Volunteer Infantry,” p. 117, in Report of the 
Adjutant General of the State of Kansas, 1861-1865 (Topeka, 1896). 


3. Ibid., p. 123. 

4. The Weekly Konsas Tribune, Lawrence, October 3, 1863. 

5. Report of the Adjutant General, Kansas, 1861-1865, ,»p. 130, 164. 
6. Ibid., p. 120. 
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pointment the Fourth corps, of which the Eighth was a part, was 
sent to Texas. On August 21 the brigade reached the Salado river 
five miles from San Antonio and on the 23rd the Eighth moved into 
the city, where it was placed on provost duty. The regiment re- 
mained there until November 29, when it was ordered to Fort 
Leavenworth. Here the men were finally mustered out on January 
9, 1866. , 

In 1895 Kansas erected monuments and tablets on the battle 
fields of Chickamauga and Chattanooga to commemorate the service 
of the Kansas troops." 

The following letters, written by Colonel Martin to John J. 

galls shortly after the battle of Chickamauga, throw additional 
light on the engagement. They were given to the Kansas State His- 
torical Society by Ellsworth Ingalls of Atchison, son of John J. 
Ingalls. 

Il. Tue Letters 
Oct. 8th 63. 
Messrs Ingalls & Horton:— 

I send you accompanying a short letter, and in same mail two 
rebel papers of latest dates, and a copy of Cincinnati Commercial 
giving account of Battle of Chic[k]amauga.® It is much the best 
account I have seen. In only one or two particulars is it an error, 
and the writer is evidently honest. Its account of Sheridan’s feat 
in extricating himself from the enemy when our lines were cut in 
two is all an error. As our Division was cut off with Sheridan’s, and 
as Sheridan had command of us until we again joined the main army 


7. Kansas Historical Collections, v. VIII, pp. 271-275 

8. Presumably the same article referred to by Colonel Martin in his letter of October 18, 
as having been written by Capt. J. W. Miller. See pp. 142, 1438. 

9. The correspondent’s mention of Gen. Philip H. Sheridan in his three-column story of 
the battle was as follows: 

“Where was Sheridan? ‘Captured,’ you would have been told that night. But I did 
not believe it. I had seen too much of him and his fighting division to credit that story. 
At midnight Sunday night Sheridan doffed his hat to Thomas, and reported for duty with 
more men and more guns than he had carried into the fight originally! 

“Even after he was cut off he repelled a desperate charge of the enemy, and one of his 
regiments—the 51st Illinois—captured the battle flag of the 24th Alabama and the major of 
the regiment who was ——— it, endeavoring to rally his men. The general is an ardent, 
practical student of roads, as I had occasion to know while riding with his staff one day, on 
a march of six miles. I ant have gone double that distance before I found that the general 
was taking his daily lesson in geography. Gathering together his noble brigades, two of 
whom had lost their beloved leaders, he struck across the Missionary Ridge directly to the 
west, as the rebels had possession of the country to the north of him, including, for all he 
knew, every road. Reaching the top of the ridge, he caused the ‘assembly’ to be blown, 
and picked up all the stragglers from other divisions he could find. He had lost three pieces 
of artillery in the fight, but he came across a quantity that other divisions had abandoned, 
and took it in charge. In this way he saved a whole battery, given up for lost by Johnson. 

“With all that was left of his own division, and with a long line of stragglers and addi- 
tional artillery, he struck the road on top of Missionary Ridge, which he traversed until he 
found it in Possession of the enemy. Quietly breaking off again to the west, he adroitly 
passed the enemy’s flank, regaining the road and turning east through Rossville, and, without 
halting for a moment, he reinforced Thomas by midnight, as I have already indicated.” —“The 
Battle of Chickamauga,” by a correspondent of the - cc Commercial, copied in the 
Daily Missouri Democrat, St. Louis, September 30, 1863. 
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at 4 p.m., (not 12 p.m. as the correspondent says) I know this.’° 
I had command of our Division during most of this time, as Genl. 
Davis had been cut off from it by the rebels, and forced to the left. 
Truly, 
Jno. A. Martin. 


Chattanooga, Tenn., 
Oct. 18th, ’63. 
Dear Ingalls:— 

Yours of 4th inst. rec’d yesterday. It was the first letter I have 
received from you. I have ree’d all the Champions published since 
I left Atchison except one number, but have never rec’d any other 
papers from you. Our mails are very irregular, and we cannot, for 
the present, hope for any improvement. The nearest point reached 
by a R. R. is Stevenson [Ala.], 60 miles distant. The road between 
here and there is damnable, and much cut up now by the heavy 
trains passing over it. So I presume our amiable army mail con- 
tractors lighten their wagons whenever they desire, by throwing out 
mail. 

I am glad to learn that the Champion is paying expenses. Hope 
it will continue to do so during the time you have charge of it. I do 
not remember telling father when the material (printing paper, &c.,) 
was to be paid for, although Judge [Albert H.] Horton & [Frank 
A.] Root made an invoice of stock on hand, and the Judge said he 
would pay father, as I requested. I gave father the invoice, price, 
&e., to collect. I presume he will not hurry you about it. If there 
is any stuff not used during your term it can be invoiced to me 
again, and I will pay you for it. Any, however, that you do not 
need, you need not consider in the account paid father." 

About the Battle [Chickamauga], I presume you have already 


10. An article in the Cincinnati Commercial by Major Schneider and others on the part 
taken by General Davis’ division in the Battle of Chickamauga, reported : 

**‘J. W. M’s’ account of Sunday's operations on the right, is substantially correct, but 
what he says of Sheridan's division should include also the division of General Davis. These 
divisions gave way almost at the same instant. They were re-formed at the same place, 
and marched off nearly to Rossville in good order, under command of Major General Sheridan, 
the officer to whose able management the troops referred to are probably indebted for their 
extrication. Your correspondent also conveys a wrong impression when he says ‘General 
Sheridan reported to General Thomas at midnight on Sunday.’ Both Sheridan and Davis 
were in a position to communicate with General Thomas long before midnight on Sunday. 
At 4 Pp. M., in less than three hours after the right was cut off, and, according to some 
veracious correspondents, ‘disgracefully routed,’ Davis and Sheridan, with their divisions 
decimated by shot and shell, but almost intact so far as concerns straggiers, marched to within 
supporting distance of Thomas, and would again have breasted the storm of battle had they 
not been ordered back to Rossville.""—Freedom's Champion, Atchison, November 26, 1863, 
reprinted from the Cincinnati Commercial. See, also, p. 144. 

11. When John A. Martin enlisted in the army in 1861, he left his paper, the Freedom's 
Champion, in charge of George I. Stebbins. In September, 1863, he leased it to John J. 
Ingalls and Albert H. Horton. On January 1, 1865, Colonel Martin, having returned from 
the army, resumed the control of the paper.—Kansas Historical Collections, vy. I-II, p. 172 
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read more than I could write or say. Whether it was a defeat or 
victory depends pretty much on what was desired to be accom- 
plished by the campaign. If this was to end by the taking of 
Chattanooga, it was a great victory for us, for with an army of only 
35,000 men we held the rebel army of 120,000 !* at bay for two days, 
and we yet have Chattanooga— we damaged them as much as they 
did us, captured as many prisoners (not including wounded) as they 
did, took from them half as many pieces of artillery as they took 
from us, brought all our transportation off safe; and hold Chat- 
tanooga, so strongly fortified that they cannot take it with 200,000 
men. There was bad Generalship on our side (not on “Old Rosey’s”’ 
part, but by some of his subordinate commanders) and our Right, 
the second day, was simply crushed by overpowering numbers. Our 
little Division, reduced by the first day’s fight to less than 1,200 
men, was confronted the second day by at least two full divisions 
of the enemy’s army, and both its flanks were left exposed by some 
one who moved the troops on our left away.!* McCook & Crittenden 
are under the cloud, but whether the errors of that day are attribut- 
able to them or not, I cannot say. Certainly it didn’t look well to 
see them in Chattanooga on the evening of the 20th, when their 
thrice decimated Corps were yet fighting at the front, eight miles 
from this town.!* 

Our Regiment fought magnificently. No more sublime courage 
was ever witnessed. There was hardly a straggler from it, found in 
the rear. It has received the highest praise from the Division Com- 
mander, Genl. Davis, for its action. But at what a sacrifice!—the 
whole Regiment does not now look larger than two of our Com- 
panies used to. 

The best account of the Battle I have seen is the letter of the 
special correspondent of the Cincinnati Commercial, “J. W. M.,” 
understood to be Capt. J. W. Miller, formerly of an Ohio Regiment. 
With a few exceptions the details of the battle are given with ad- 
mirable correctness. You will also find in the Commercial an ex- 


12. Reports of the strength of each side varies. The probably more nearly correct esti- 
mate is that of Maj. E. C. Dawes, who after a careful study gave the total Union force as 
56,965, and the Confederate force as 71,551.—Nicolay, John G., and Hay, John, Abraham 
Lincoln, A History (New York, 1904), v. VIII, pp. 106, 107. 

. Col. Geo. P. Buell in executing an order from his commander, moved his division to 
the left, leaving a great gap in the line. Colonel Martin’s brigade was ordered to move into 
it. His small force was inadequate to defend against greatly superior numbers. The Con- 
federates poured in through the gap, routed the divisions and drove them from the field. 
Brig. Gen. Jefferson C. Davis wrote: ‘‘The sudden withdrawal of troops from my left and 
the absence of any support on my right, just as the attack was being made, made my posi- 
tion little better than an outpost and perfectly untenable against the overwhelming force 
coming against it.”—The War of the Rebellion, . . . (Washington, 1890), ser. I, v. XXX, 
pt. I, p. 500. 

14. A court of inquiry held early in 1864 exonerated Maj. Gen. A. McD. McCook and 
Maj. Gen. T. L. Crittenden from blame.—lIbid., pp. 961, 962, 996, 997. 
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tended account of the part taken by Genl. Davis’ Division, which 
I wish you would copy." It is a correct and truthful version. 

We are in no danger here unless the rebels succeed in cutting off 
our communications and starving us out. But a great army ought 
to be massed here. We should be enabled to assume the offensive 
in a month, and drive the rebels from our front. The d—d silly ex- 
peditions the Government seems to be constantly getting up to 
occupy territory, should be denounced by the press of the country 
in the strongest terms. Annihilate the rebel army, and the territory 
will need no army of occupation—it will come back itself. Destroy 
Bragg’s and Lee’s armies and the war is practically ended—there 
will be nothing more but guerrilla warfare, which only cavalry can 
put down. Such nonsense as Sabine Pass Expeditions,’® Blunt’s 
Arkansas and Indian Country campaigns, &c.,!" certainly ought, by 
this time, to be exploded humbugs. In the name of reason what do 
we want with the Indian Country or Texas now, or why take men 
there, where they. can accomplish no practical good, and let our 
forces in Tennessee and Virginia constantly confront armies superior 
to them in numbers. 

Respects to all friends, 
Yours truly, 
Jno. A. Martin. 


Chattanooga, Tenn., 
Nov. 6th, 1863. 
Dear Ingalls:— 

I send enclosed an article from the Cincinnati Commercial re- 
specting the part taken by our Division at the Battle of Chicka- 
mauga, which I wish you would publish.’* It is correct in every 
particular, and was written mainly by Maj. Schneider, assisted by 
other officers of the Division, who furnished the facts that could not 
have come under his personal observation. 

All well here, and the aspect of affairs unchanged. We are still 
on half rations, but hope to do better soon. I send you a small ex- 


15. This probably referred to the same article that Martin enclosed in his letter to 
Ingalls on November 6. 

16. The critical situation in Mexico induced the Federal government to raise the U. S. 
flag in Texas. Gen. Nathaniel P. Banks was ordered to conduct an expedition into that 
region. He set out in September, 1863, to invade the country by way of the Sabine Pass. 
This expedition failed and in November he occupied the mouth of the Rio Grande and from 
there took the region along the coast.—Nicolay & Hay, Abraham Lincoln, A History, v. VIII, 
pp. 286, 287. 

17. See “General Blunt’s Account of His Civil War Experiences,’’ Kansas Historical 
Quarterly, v. I, pp. 211-265. 

18. The article was published in the Freedom's Champion, Atchison, November 26, 1863. 
See Footnote 10. 
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tract from B. F.[?] Taylor’s correspondence giving the amusing 
experiences of one of the Potomac Generals, who imagined Ten- 
nessee to be filled with splendid hotels and elegantly furnished 
restaurants, and whose stomach, filled with the dainty fare of Wash- 
ington, revolted at the idea of “hard-tack” and “sow-belly.” To 
those who have experienced the discomforts of nearly a two-years’ 
campaign in Tennessee the anecdote is highly amusing and re- 
freshing. 

What can be done about bringing our Regiment back to recruit? 
We have now only 165 men for duty, and only 569 aggregate in the 
Regiment, present and absent. Most of the men will re-enlist as 
veteran volunteers, if the Regiment could be brought home for a 
month or so and recruited to the maximum. I think we could easily 
do this. Lane and Pomeroy, with Wilder, might bring this about, 
if they united in the demand, and the chances are greater from the 
fact that the Regiment was originally raised exclusively for home 
protection. It has served in the South for over two years now; only 
ten months remain to complete its three years’ enlistment; it has 
suffered terribly from battle and disease, and is so far reduced as 
to be of little service here. Will you please make such efforts as 


your judgment will dictate as best, for the accomplishment of this 
object. It can only be done through the Secretary of War. 

My best respects to all old friends, and to Horton, Root, Holthaus 
and Tom Murphy particularly. 


Truly your friend 
Jno. A. Martin. 


Hon. Jno. J. Ingalls. 





Bypaths of Kansas History 
WHEN THE Cry oF “WoLF” SOUNDED IN LAWRENCE 


From the Kansas Free State, Lawrence, April 7, 1855. 

First Aprit Foot 1n LAwrence.—The richest thing that ever came off in 
the way of an April Fool took place here on last Sabbath evening. Mr. 
Atwood and Mr. Boyer, of the Free State office, and Mr. Garrett, of the 
Tribune, concluded that the unnecessary fears of some of the citizens, and 
especially those of Mr. Brown [editor of the Herald of Freedom], should not 
pass off entirely unfounded, and after getting together, determined to “waive 
the question” as to the propriety of continuing religious services in such 
perilous times, and “proceed immediately to develope” the military pro- 
pensities of the people of Lawrence. Accordingly, they proceeded, about 3 
o’clock, P. M., down the road toward Westport, about a mile, and wrote the 
following letter, purporting to come from Mr. Mendenhall, of the Friends’ 
Mission, and gave a messenger a dollar to carry it, in great haste, to Mr. 
Brown: 

Friends’ Mission, | 
4th mo., Ist day, 1855./ 


FrienpD BrowN—A large party of Missourians, camping at Mill Creek last 
night, got hold of the second edition of thy Herald, read it in camp, and im- 
mediately resolved to return to Lawrence, throw thy press into the river, and 
hang thee and other prominent Free State men. The plan is then to repair 


to Hickory Point, and hang Kibbee, and perhaps Goodin and others. I do 
not know their number, but as they have sent runners to inform other delega- 
tions coming in from different parts of the Territory, it must be large—not 
less than six or seven hundred. 

The messenger who carries this will repair to Hickory Point and inform the 
people in that neighborhood. 

In great haste, 
Thy friend, 
R. MENDEN HALL. 

G. W. Brown, Lawrence. 

Mr. Brown read the letter, and, highly excited, rushed into a neighbor's 
house to give the news, and was soon seen with a bell in one hand, and a 
small spy-glass in the other, ringing and looking out for Missourians. After 
the people had gathered, he commenced haranguing them to rally to the de- 
fense of himself, his office, and the town generally. 

He perceived a species of “nice diplomacy” on the part of the Missourians— 
that two had called at his office late on Saturday night, and bought two papers 
and by some means got hold of the second edition of the Herald—and that 
they would have about time to get to Mill creek—that the messenger was 
greatly excited, and started off immediately to Hickory Point; and noticed 
a number of little things that he had said about Missourians that were “rather 
imprudent,” and concluded that there was no doubt that the report from the 
enemy was all true. He then exhorted all to stand around him and preserve 
his life. 

(146) 
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Great excitement prevailed, the letter was read and re-read, the churches 
were dismissed, and a number started out to beat up for volunteers. So great 
was the demand for volunteers, that every male of twelve years and upwards, 
all who were able to go forth to war, was impressed into service. The three 
typos above-mentioned came into town shortly afterwards, very much ex- 
cited at the news, immediately put down their names as volunteers, and 
shouldering their guns, were ready to go forth to battle. 

Every old gun, pistol and knife was called into requisition, and three mili- 
tary companies were formed and put on drill, under experienced commanders, 
The famous Dr. Robinson was Commander-in-chief of the military forces, 
and 8. N. Wood (who understood the hoax,) was Secretary of War. Brown, 
after getting the forces in order, contented himself in the capacity of private, 
and was seen in the drill, behind a little boy, going through the evolutions 
with all the ease and grace of a green volunteer. The sage of Wall street, in 
company with another person, proceeded to reconnoitre the Wakarusa bottom. 
At the usual hour the old soldiers in such campaigns retired to rest, while 
others kept guard all night. The Commander-in-chief was enraged at the 
authors of the despatch, and threatened tar and feathers; but the typos rather 
think he won’t try it. Wonder if he is waiting for assistance, in this matter, 
from the Emigrant Aid Company? Ah! men are very brave when there 
is no danger. M. 


George W. Brown’s version in The Kansas Herald of Freedom, 
Lawrence, April 7, 1855. 


Forcery.—On Sunday, the Ist day of April, at a little past noon, a young 
man, the very picture of affright, galloped up on horseback to the door of the 
Herald of Freedom office, inquired if the editor resided there, and gave the 
following communication, closely sealed in an envelope, to a compositor who 
was in the room, with the request that it should be passed to us immediately: 

{The purported Mendenhall message was then printed.—See above.] 

We read the letter to a couple of friends who were present, and concluded 
it best to place ourselves in a condition to give the enemy a warm reception, in 
case he did return; though we strongly suspected the letter was a forgery, and 
that a hoax was being practiced on us. Still there appeared to be a crisis in 
the history of Kansas, and with the unsettled state of the country all were 
apprehensive it was best to be guarded. 

An express was sent down the road for several miles, and returned with the 
information that nothing was seen in that direction. Our people, in the mean 
time, anticipated the organization which they had laid out for the morrow, and 
formed four military companies, determined that they would not be caught 
napping. A genuine letter was found from Mr. MEeNpENHALL, and the im- 
pression became general that some despicable wretch, who had no regard for 
the sanctity of the Sabbath, who did not scorn to lie, who had descended to 
act the part of a base forger, and in whose heart was concentrated the genwine 
essence of meanness, had practiced a gross imposition upon the public, and 
had availed himself of the present crisis to work upon their feelings. The 
villain moved in the crowd, and contributed his share towards exciting the 
populace. He had his abettors, and they played their part well. They labored 
in secret, and supposed they were safe from public gaze. An Argus eye was 
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upon them, and when a few more links to complete the chain of evidence shall 
be furnished, we pledge ourself to strip the lion’s skin from the villainous de- 
ceivers, and expose them to the scoffs and sneers of an insulted and outraged 
populace—In the meantime they may jeer us as much as they please, but 
they shall stand before the community with Forcer written on their brow, and 
baseness visible in every lineament. 

Later.—Just as we were going to press we received the Kansas Free State, 
from which we quote the following article— 

(The first paragraph of the Kansas Free State story was reprinted.] 

Then follows a copy of the letter given above, and the assertion that we 
appeared in the streets with a bell in one hand and a small spy-glass in the 
other, and that we rang up a crowd and harangued them to rally in defense 
of ourself, our office, and the town generally. A greater number of falsehoods 
was never embraced in a more limited space—The editor has our thanks for 
connecting the Free State and Tribune offices with this base outrage. It has 
saved us some labor which we should have expended in getting the proof. If 
our citizens are disposed to swallow the insult which these villainous men 
have practiced upon this community let them do so. If forgery and falsehood 
are to be tolerated, and even made a subject of mirth by the press, in whose 
hands, to a great extent, are the morals of a community, then it is time that 
vice should be respected instead of Virtue, and the most brazen and heartless 
of wretches be held up as examples of imitation. 


A year later the Missourians did sack and burn part of Lawrence 
and the type and presses of the Herald of Freedom and the Kansas 


Free State were thrown into the river. 


ANTECEDENT OF THE Kaw VALLEY Potato? 
From the Kansas Free State, Lawrence, April 14, 1855. 


STRAWBERRY AND WiLp Porato.—These plants are indigenous here, and are 
found in great abundance on the bottom lands, especially on those of the 
Kansas.—In some localities the strawberry is springing up very thickly, and 
are said to grow very luxuriantly. The potato appears to be a small variety 
of the Yam. In the loose, rich bottoms the soil is full of them. They are very 
small and quite inferior for cooking. Probably cultivation might improve 
them so as to make them valuable. The experiment is at least worth a trial. 
A root resembling the artichoke is also found in many places. 


_—@———. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS OF A WAGON TRAIN 


The following is a copy of one of several pages—torn from an old 
record book—which have come into the possession of the Kansas 
State Historical Society. Possibly the document here reproduced was 
in the hand of Enoch Painter who was a settler along the South fork 
of the Nemaha river (in northeastern Kansas) in 1855. The train 
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obviously was one of the many which crossed the Kansas prairies 
in 1857 but there is nothing to further identify the outfit or its 
destination. 

June the 20th 1857 


Rules and Regulations of Frosts Train 


we the members of the above mentioned train do believe it to be our duty 
to keep good order and decorum in said train by makeing and entering in to 
the following Rules and by-laws 
Atr fst resolved that one man from each wagon shall rise early at any given 
signal and attend the stock till brakefast also those who remain at camps 
to go out as soon as they git their Brakefast and drive up the work cattle 
Article 2nd_ res that when the capt of the train thinks it expedient that 
all hand will unanimously turn out to mind stock &c. 
it is mutially agreed that Elijah Frost is to act in the office of capt of the 
train and that Jas Frost be assistant and is to act as cpt in the absente or 
inability of the cpt 
we the undersigned jointly and severly bind our selves to stand up to the 
preceding Rules when not providentialy hindered 
it is further agreed that Wm Sharp and Alfred Rockholt attend to the 
waking of the hands in the morning 
and also Wm Sharp is wagon master 
Elijah Frost ept Jesse Green 
Jas Frost asst John Cain 
Wm Sharp, wagonmas H. M. Rockholt 
Alfred Rockholt w. m. N A Guill 
Loyd Rockholt E. Froyway 
Enoch Painter Loyd Rockholt [II?] 
Thos. Arnold Levi McKosksie 
D. D. Moughlin Rheuben Rockholt 
Tim Moody J. W. Rockholt 
E B Harris Leonard Metz 
Jacob Green Clinton Donald 


——@——— 


Humor oF EMIGRANTS 


From The Kansas News, Emporia, July 9, 1859. 


Notwithstanding the thousands of wagons daily returning from the West, 
and the thousands of persons who are heart sick, weary and foot sore, a slight 
tinge of humor is frequently manifested by various devices on the wagon 
covers. 

For instance: 

We saw, the other day, a weatherbeaten wagon, on which, however, the 
following letters stood out in bold relief: 

P. P. B.D. 

Our curiosity was excited. The cabalistic initials were too much for our 
comprehension, and we were fain compelled to inquire their meaning. 

The teamster responded, in a voice husky with emotion and indignation: 
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“What does thes ’ere letters mean, eh? Them letters, sir, expresses my 
sentiments, and means Pike’s Peak be damned.” 

We would have lectured this indignant emigrant on the sinfulness of de- 
pravity, but, on a survey of his exterior, came to the conclusion that it 
would be piety thrown away to no purpose, and let him pass. 

Such devices as “D——d Humbug”—“Sold”—“Tuck in”—“Gold for sale by 
the bushel,” &c., &c., are numerous and quaint. 

We noticed on one wagon a huge Peak, pictured in yellow paint, on the top 
of which sat an individual represented as saying: “Here’s the place where 
gilding is done.” An immense crowd was scampering in the reverse direction. 

One emigrant told us that Pike’s Peak would be the greatest Ossuary the 
world had ever seen; and another, that the gold fever would break every Life 
Insurance Company in the country—Leavenworth Times. 


ee» —— 


EcHOES OF THE REPUBLICAN CONVENTION IN CHICAGO IN 1860 
WHEN SEWARD AND LINCOLN WERE THE LEADING CANDIDATES 
AND Kansas SuPpPpoRTED SEWARD 


From Uncollected Letters of Abraham Lincoln (Boston and New 
York, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1917), by Gilbert A. Tracy, 
p. 141. [Note: According to Albert Beverage’s Abraham Lincoln, 
v. III, p. 308, Mark Delahay was married to a “fifth cousin of 
Lincoln’s mother.” } 


Springfield, Ills. 
April 14, 1860. 
Mfark]. W. Delahay, 

My Dear Sir: Reaching home last night I find your letter of the 7th. You 
know I was in New England. Some of the acquaintances I made while there, 
write me since the elections that the close votes in Conn. and the quasi defeat 
in R. I. are a drawback upon the prospects of Gov. Seward; and Trumbull 
writes Dubois to the same effect. Do not mention this as coming from me. 
Both those states are safe enough for us in the fall. I see by the dispatches 
that since you wrote, Kansas has appointed Delegates and instructed them 
for Seward. Don’t stir them up to anger, but come along to the convention, 
and I will do as I said about expenses. 

Yours as ever, 
A. Lincoln. 


From Ewing Collection, MSS. division, Kansas State Historical 
Society. 

Leavenworth, Kansas, May 6, 1860. 
Dear Sir. 

You will probably have observed that the Kansas delegation to Chicago 
were instructed by the Convention by which they were selected to cast their 
votes (if they should have any) for Mr. Seward—and that Mr. Wilder, who is 
for Mr. Seward from choice, was chosen as the delegate from Leavenworth. 
over Col Delahay who was understood to be strongly in favor of your nomi- 
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nation. I have desired that you should know how both those things hap- 
pened—and as I can not be at Chicago, where I had expected to talk the 
matters over with you or with some of your personal friends, I shall take the 
liberty explaining them to you directly by letter. 

Here as nearly everywhere in the North, Mr. Seward has more ardent, 
zealous & earnest admirers than any other candidate—and they are in the 
radical wing of the party which has possession of nearly all the presses, and 
controls all the minor conventions and less important movements of the party. 
As it was by no means certain that the Kansas delegates would be accorded 
seats in the National Convention, or the right to vote, the great majority of 
the party took no interest in the movement—and the meetings called to 
appoint delegates to the Territorial Convention were scarcely attended at all 
except by the managers. In that convention no interest was taken in any 
subjects except in selecting the delegates—three of whom are first for Mr. 
Seward from choice, but all of whom regard you as a highly acceptable and 
available candidate. The Convention selected men who had done good 
service for the party and received no honor or reward—and who well merited 
the compliment of an appointment—none of whom were selected with refer- 
ence to their preferences among the gentlemen named for the Chicago nomi- 
nation— 

In the apportionment Leavenworth was accorded but one delegate—Wilder, 
who has done a great deal of hard work for the party here, had announced 
himself as a candidate for the place more than a year ago—and the place had 
been accorded to him without dissent, until the time for selecting delegates 
to the Territorial Convention was near at hand. Col Delahay then, feeling 
assured that the great majority of the Republicans of Leavenworth favored 
your nomination, became a candidate in opposition to Wilder— The Colonel 
was on all hands regarded as one of our best men and as representing truly 
the preferences of the majority of our republicans—but he had just had one 
of the best offices of our poor Territory— Wilder had worked as hard, had 
held no office, and had all along been accorded this place—and as he had a 
big start, and the most money, the Colonel could not make the race against 
him. 

Our delegation at Chicago will, in perseverance of instructions, if given a 
vote, cast it for Mr. Seward. Three of them will adhere to him pretty tena- 
ciously. Mr. Seward & Chase dropped, I think you would be the next choice 
of every man in the delegation— 

Yours very truly 
Thomas Ewing Jr. 
Hon Abraham Lincoln 
Springfield Ills. 


In the three ballots necessary to nominate Lincoln Kansas regu- 
larly cast its six votes for Seward. And like the Kansas delegates 
to the Democratic convention in Chicago in 1944 who failed to note 
the trend for Truman for vice president in time to assist with his 
nomination, Kansas Republicans joined the Lincoln parade too late 
to do much good except to have their final votes recast with the 
winner. 
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Just MARRIED 
From the Leavenworth Herald, April 21, 1860. 


The following amusing incident took place upon one of the Missouri river 
steamboats, and was reported to us by an eye-witness. While the boat was 
lying at Kansas City, just ready to start for Leavenworth, a young man 
came on board leading a blushing damsel by the hand, and approaching the 
polite clerk, in a suppressed voice, said: 

“T say,” he exclaimed, “me and my wife have just got married over at 
Westport, and I’m looking for accommodations.” 

“Looking for a berth?” hastily inquired the clerk—passing tickets on to 
another passenger. 

“A birth! thunder and lightning, no!” gasped the astonished man, “we 
haven’t but just got married; we want a place to stay all night, you know, 
and—and a bed.” 


Tue Goop OLp Days? 


From “Record of Members of The Congregational Church, To- 
peka.” 


January 4th 1862— . . . To the Congregational Church of Topeka. 
We, the undersigned, committee appointed by said church to investigate the 
charges of attending dancing on the part of some of the members of said 
church would respectfully report, that on the part of Miss Mary Pickett, 
(now Mrs Ferguson) one of your committee has called on her, and she was 
very sorry, and said she should do so no more; 

Brother Stringham was spoken to by one of your committee. He said he 
did wrong in attending public dancing, but private dancing parties, he thought 
were proper. Brother Mills is absent from town, and your committee do not 
know how he feels in the matter. 

Sister Harriet Cole has been admonished by one of your committee, and 
gave no evidence that she was sorry, but has continued to attend balls. 

E Tefft Ch’n Committee. 

Mr Bunker, Mrs Stone, Mrs Scales and Miss Foster were chosen to confer 
with Mrs Cole and Mr Mills in regard to their action mentioned in the above 
report. Com. to report at meeting prec— next Prep. Lecture. 


March 8th 1862— . . . The committee appointed Jan 4th, reported 
that having conferred with Mr Mills and Mrs Cole, and both having expressed 
sorrow in the opinion of the Com. no further action in these cases is necessary. 

Report accepted and committee discharged. 

Sherman Bodwell, Clerk. 
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Ir Was THE WicwaM TuHat Was Lost 


From The Smoky Hill and Republican Union, Junction City, 
September 3, 1864. 


A “big injun” having strayed from the camp, found himself lost on trying 
to return to it. After looking about, he drew himself up and exclaimed, 
“Injun lost!” but recovering himself, and feeling unwilling to acknowledge 
such shortsightedness, “No, Injun no lost—wigwam lost—(striking his breast), 


Injun here!” 
—@—_—— 


ArTeMus Warp, Humorist, BecomMEs A MEMBER OF THE LEAVEN- 
WORTH TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION 


From the Leavenworth Daily Conservative, May 14, 1865. 


The Typographical Union of this city recently elected Artemus Ward [born 
Charles Farrar Browne] an honorary member of the association, and in re- 
sponse to a letter notifying him of the fact, the corresponding secretary 
received the following: 

Toledo, Ohio, 
“On the Wing,” 
May 5, 1865. 
To the Typographical Union, of Leavenworth: 

Dear Sir: I have only time, between trains, to very gratefully acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter, officially notifying me of my election as an Honor- 
ary Member of your Typographical Association. 

It is the first time I was ever elected to anything. I once ran for County 
Clerk in this State, but an ignorant and ruffianly people defeated me by some 
three thousand five hundred scattering votes. The civil war soon followed. 
Events since that there time are matters of history. I need not speak of 
them. 

I judge that my election was unanimous. If any person voted against me, 
please hang him higher than Haman, who, by the way, was a “rat” printer. 

Printing offices that employ only Union printers always get along harmoni- 
ously, whereas offices which employ girls are always in hot water. There is 
no unity, no harmony among the employees. 

It was once remarked by Daniel Webster Wilder, that we knew not what 
a day might bring forth, adding that we lived in a republican government; 
and no one could deny that that massive mind was right. 

This, however, has nothing to do with my election to your Union—which 
I quite seriously regard as a marked compliment, and for which, believe me, 
I am profoundly grateful. I remember with pride and pleasure, my visit to 
your beautiful and onward city, and I sometime hope to again visit you, 
and grasp most heartily the hands of my true friends, the printers. 

Ever most truly yours, 
Artemus Ward. 
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PERSONAL! 
From the Leavenworth Evening Bulletin, May 30, 1865. 


A fellow living near the Trading Post, who invariably signs his name 
Seneca Curney, M.D., we believe to be a common liar, and a creature too 
mean to be contemptible. We never saw the man, and God forbid that we 
should ever be contaminated by proximity to his carcass—Mound City 
Sentinel. 

This seems rather “personal.” 


_.—__—_ 


Mr. “Lo!” 
From the Marysville Enterprise, July 14, 1866. 


Bic INsuN WarmM.—We saw a lovely-looking, raw-boned, greasy Otoe Injun 
walking around the suburbs of our town the other day in a delectable and cool 
style of dress. He had on his head a cast-off old hat, as full of holes as a 
pepper-box, through which a lot of innocent little “varmints,” commonly called 
lice, were playing a lively game of “bo peep,” while his feet were decked in a 
pair of buffalo moccasins. The rest of his apparel consisted of a twine string 
around his waist, while over his head he held an umbrella with which he pro- 
tected his brown shoulders from the hot rays of the sun. With large drops of 
perspiration oozing from his ginger colored features, he approached us with a 
broad smile that looked like the opening of a valise, and said sweetly, “Me 
Big Injun; very warm!” We thought, “let her warm.” 


~~ 


An INDIAN Cuter SERVES AN ULTIMATUM ON THE COMMANDING 
OFFICER AT Fort Dopce 


From The Weekly Free Press, Atchison, March 16, 1867. 

A correspondent under date of Feb. 28th, on Arkansas river, writes as 
follows: 

“A party of three hunters, engaged in strychnining wolves on the Cimarron 
river, were on the 17th, inst., attacked by Indians and lost all their stock, two 
mules and four horses. The band, numbering 20 Kiowas, first attempted to 
get their provisions, but were driven off, then succeeded in stampeding the 
entire stock. One of the men has just come in, walking ninety miles in thirty- 
six hours without fire or water, to get help to save their wagon and peltry. 

“The names of the hunters are C. C. Baker, P. F. Goodfellow; the other 
man’s name I could not learn. The Indians are very insolent. One of the 
Kiowa chiefs went to Fort Dodge the other day and ordered the commanding 
officer to leave the Fort; if he did not in a month, he would scalp the garrison. 

“Yours, E. E. SmitTHe.” 
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Nor Rationep, ANYWAY 


From The Kansas Daily Commonwealth, Topeka, December 18, 
1872. 


Oxen are getting quite common. They look like the same ones that used 
to work for Russell, Majors & Waddell, and as if they had not had a square 
meal since the old freighting days—Lawrence Journal. 

Yes; when the restaurant keepers used to serve up those old oxen to their 
customers and attempt to pass off the whip lash marks on the sirloins as the 
effects of broiling. It was pretty “thin” for oldtimers, but Eastern chaps used 
to get away with it without a murmur, for choice buffalo steak. 


Bic GAME HuntTING Near OxrorpD 


From The Sumner County Press, Wellington, March 19, 1874. 


The Oxford Enterprise says: “Frank Simington, a lad of fourteen years of 
age, living two miles below town, chased a large buck until it took refuge in 
the river. He kept it in the river until it became stiffened with cold, and 
then waded in and cut its throat with a butcher knife. A rather hazardous 
undertaking for a boy of his age, as a full grown deer is more than a match 
for an able-bodied man.” 


Nor “IrtsH JouHn River!” 


From The Commonwealth, Topeka, August 4, 1875. 


John Riley sends his “card” to the Paola Spirit. It reads thus: “Sir—In 
your report of the commissariat business in the last week’s issue of the Spirit, 
I see that one J. Riley has received two bushels of potatoes. Now, whether 
this is John, James, Joe or Jerry Riley, I know not, but this I do know, that 
it is not Irish John Riley, of Scott’s valley. When he becomes a pauper he 
will go to the poor house, where all paupers ought to go, but he will not go 
there while there is the butt end of a cow’s tail left.” 


A “Horroor” Higher Up 

From the Dodge City Times, September 29, 1877. 

Judge R. W. Evans held court last Saturday evening. The case was one of 
great interest, and about two hundred people were present. It was Mr. Brown 
of Garfield vs. somebody—Mr. Brown could not find out exactly who. But 
these are the particulars: While Mr. Brown was inoffensively taking a drink at 
Beatty & Kelly’s some one ingeniously set fire to the lower extremities of his 
coat from behind. Mr. Brown exhibited great presence of mind by shedding 
his coat as soon as he felt the flames. Suit was brought to find out the guilty 
party and punish him. Owing to the great crowd the case was tried in Mayor 
Kelley’s hall. But no decision was reached, owing to the fact that eggs were 
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too freely used to suit His Honor, the Judge. The Judge took his seat with 
his usual gravity, and was beginning to investigate the case, when an egg 
struck him somewhere near the back of the head, and as eggs usually do when 
they strike, it scattered considerably. The Judge immediately adjourned court 
and proceeded to hunt soap and water. Mr. Brown says he has no faith in 
Dodge City courts, and will appeal his case to the Governor. 





A Day 1n Dopce 
From the Ford County Globe, Dodge City, September 9, 1879. 


It was casually observed several times by several old timers last Friday 
that Dodge City was redeeming herself. By this remark they intended to 
convey the idea that we were extricating ourselves from that stupid lethargy 
which had fallen upon us of late, and were giving vent to our uncurbed 
hilarity—“getting to the booze joint,” as it were, in good shape, and “making 
a ranikaboo play for ourselves.” We speak in the plural number because a 
large portion of our community were “to the joint” and we cannot mention 
the pranks of each without overlooking some and causing them to feel slighted. 
The signal for the tournament to begin was given by a slender young man of 
handsome external appearance who regaled his friends with a pail of water. 
The water racket was kept up until it merged into the slop racket, then the 
potatoe and cucumber racket, and finally the rotten egg racket, with all its 
magnificent odors. This was continued until the faces, eyes, noses, mouths and 
shirt bosoms of several of the boys were comfortably filled with the juicy sub- 
stance of the choicest rotten eggs, compelling them to retire from the field, 
which they did in a very warlike manner. As the evening shades began to 
appear the skirmishers were soon actively engaged, and at a little before the 
usual hour slugging commenced all along the line. One or two “gun plays” 
were made, but by reason of a lack of execution, were not effective. We can- 
not indulge our readers with a lengthy description of the scenes of this glorious 
occasion. It is described by many eyewitnesses as being equal to the famous 
“Mystery of Gil-Gal,” where the inspired poet says: 

“They piled the ‘stiffs’ outside the door, 
I reckon there was a cord or more, 


And that winter, as a rule, 
The girls went alone to spelling-school.” 


Upon the sidewalks ran streams of the blood of brave men, and the dead 
and wounded wrestled with each other like butchered whales on harpooning 
day. The “finest work” and neatest polishes were said to have been executed 
by Mr. Wyatt Earp, who has been our efficient assistant marshal for the past 
year. 

The finest specimen of a polished head and ornamented eyes was bestowed 
upon “Crazy Horse.” It is said that his head presented the appearance of a 
clothes basket, and his eyes, like ripe apples, could have been knocked off with 
a stick. He was last seen walking up the railroad track, on his way to Las 
Vegas. It was not until towards morning that the smoke cleared away, the din 
of battle subsided and the bibulous city found a little repose. And such is 
life in the far, far west. 
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Kansas History as Published in the Press 


Kansas historical articles in the Kansas City (Mo.) Times in 
recent months include: “Action in Port of Kansas City Marks 
Coast Guard’s 153d Anniversary Today,” August 4, 1943; “Kansas 
Remembers Dave Leahy’s Feats in Lost Art of the Newspaper 
Hoax,” by Paul I. Wellman, October 11; “Monument Recalls Pio- 
neer Scouts Who Once Lived in Old Westport,” by J. P. G., Novem- 
ber 17; “Death Valley Pioneers From Illinois Were First To Use 
Name ‘Jayhawker,’” by Paul I. Wellman, November 27, and “Hum- 
boldt, Kas., Is Accustomed to Lt. Col. J. B. Crawford in News,” 
December 14. 


The history of the Lorraine Union School of Ellsworth county, as 
told by the late H. L. Steinberg, was published in the Ellsworth 
Messenger, September 9, 1943. The first term of the consolidated 
school opened in 1898 in a new four-room school building. 


Articles of historical interest to Kansans in recent issues of the 
Kansas City (Mo.) Star were: “The Olathe Naval Air Base Is a 
Year Old,” October 3, 1943; “Food Is Too Rich [At War Prison 
Camps in Kansas],” by Cecil Howes, October 20; “Flying Is Su- 
preme Interest Of a WASP [ Mrs. June Ellington Gorrill of Center- 
ville] From Kansas Farm,” by Malvina Stephenson, and “K. State’s 
New ‘Prexy’ [Milton Stover] Eisenhower Sees Big Job Ahead For 
His Grads After War,” by E. B. Garnett, November 7; “Fairfax 
Rounds Out Its Development As Center of a Great Naval Com- 
mand,” November 20; “ ‘Perfect Team’ of Generals [Lt. Gen. George 
C. Kenney and Kansas-born Maj. Gen. Ennis C. Whitehead] Com- 
mands Yank Fliers in Southwest Pacific,” by Edward R. Schauffler, 
November 21; “A File of Faded Clippings Recalls the Aristocrat 
{Col. Ike Busby] of Tramp Printers,” November 24; “A Mortgaged 
Kansas Farm Made Two Chapters in Oil History [the Carrie Os- 
wald Well, First in the Fairport Field],” by Leota Motz, December 
5; “Three Brigadier Generals [Frank N. Roberts of Oskaloosa, T. B. 
Wilson of Williamstown, and Julius Holmes of Lawrence] Add to 
the Kaw River’s Fame,” December 12, and “Making Bombs and 
Building Ships, Harry Darby Takes Up the Fight He Saw Left 
Unfinished in 1918,” by Paul I. Wellman, December 26. 

The Ellsworth Messenger of October 7, 1943, devoted a half-page 
to a review of the history of the First Presbyterian Church of Ells- 
worth. The church was organized January 19, 1873, with the 
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Rev. Levi Sternberg as pastor. Charter members and ministers 
since 1873 were named in the article. 


Some of the experiences and reflections of Dr. A. A. Krugg, long- 
time Coffeyville physician and surgeon, have been recorded in an 
eighty-four page booklet, Facts and Fancies, recently published by 
C. C. Drake and printed by the Coffeyville Journal. 


Articles of interest to Kansas history hobbyists in The Kansas 
Magazine, Manhattan, for 1944, include: A story of Garfield county, 
“The County That Never Was,” by Nelson Antrim Crawford; 
“Tdavale,” Capt. Eugene Bartlett Millett’s ranch in Ellsworth 
county, by Floyd Benjamin Streeter; “Dave Leahy, 1858-1943,” by 
Henry Ware Allen; “Early Day Cold Storage,” by Maude McFadin, 
and a story of war prison camps in Kansas, “Prisoners at Work,” 


by Cecil Howes. 


Biographical data and pictures of all Clark county citizens serving 
in World War II are being sought by the Clark County Historical 
Society. A questionnaire which the society has prepared for fami- 
lies of service people was printed in The Clark County Clipper, 
Ashland, February 17 and 24, 1944. In the “Historical Society 
Notes,” a column appearing regularly in the Clipper under the 
sponsorship of the society and Mrs. R. V. (Dorothy Berryman) 
Shrewder, historian, the following articles have been featured in 
recent months: “The Lucas Family,” by Minnie (Lucas) Roberts, 
February 10, and “Bradford Robbins Grimes,” by Daisy (Ferguson) 
Grimes, in the issues dated from April 13 through May 25. 


The Kansas Library Bulletin, issued by the Kansas Traveling 
Libraries Commission of Topeka, March-June, 1944, devoted its 
entire thirty-eight pages to a study “Kansas Public Library Sta- 
tistics, 1942-1943.” 

Christian Madsen’s life was reviewed by Sheriff Lon Ford of 
Clark county in a four-column article in The Clark County Clipper, 
Ashland, March 9, 1944, entitled: “The Passing of One of the 
Southwest’s Most Famous Peace Officers and Soldiers.” 


The history of the Alta mill, on the Little Arkansas river sixteen 
miles northwest of Newton, was reviewed in the Mennonite Weekly 
Review, Newton, March 9, 1944. The mill dates from 1878 when a 
brush dam and race were constructed. 
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‘isters Charles L. Rose, editor of the Almena Plaindealer for nearly 
twenty-five years, sketched the paper’s history in its issue of March 
long- 16, 1944. Dr. W. Taylor founded the paper on February 2, 1888. 
in an Titles and dates of publication of several historical articles pre- 
ed by pared by H. Martin Glenn for his Ellinwood Leader are: “Captain 
John R. Ellinwood a Forgotten Man in Town Which Bears His 
ansas Name,” March 16, 1944; “First Issue of Ellinwood’s First News- 
unty, paper Is Lost [Ellinwood Express of April 6, 1878],” March 23; 
ford; “Ellinwood Incorporated Sixty-Six Years Ago,” April 13, and “Early 
worth Day [Barton County] Editors Held Bitter Debates,” April 20. 
,” by Fort Scott’s newspaper history was briefly reviewed in the Fort 
‘adin, Scott Tribune, April 21, 1944. 
ork,” 


“TGen. George Miller] Sternberg and the Fort Harker Cholera 
Epidemic of 1867,” was the title of an article by Dr. Jerome M. 


rving Schneck of Topeka in the May, 1944, issue of The Journal of the 
orical Kansas Medical Society, Topeka. Sternberg was physician at the 
fami- fort during the epidemic. 

upper, 


The history of the airplane industry in Wichita was briefly re- 


iety ‘ r sit aa 
ne viewed by Charles E. Jones in Downtown Wichita, May 6, 1944. 
man) Sixty years of Olathe history were recalled by The Johnson 
ed in County Democrat, Olathe, May 11, 1944, in an article entitled: 
berts, “Sale of [Sam J.] Kelly Building Brings Memories of Early Days.” 
uson ) A list of cemeteries and burial plots of Ellsworth county, as com- 
piled by Mrs. Gertrude Kunkle and the Smoky Hill chapter of the 
veling Daughters of the American Revolution of Ellsworth, was printed in 
d its the Ellsworth Reporter, May 25, 1944. The chapter sent a copy of 
Sta- the list and records copied from tombstones to the Kansas State 
Historical Society. 
rd of Kinsley’s Congregational-Christian Church held special cere- 
‘pper, monies May 21, 1944, celebrating the seventieth anniversary of its 
f the founding. The history of the church was reviewed in detail in a 
four-column article in the Kinsley Mercury, May 25. 
xteen A history of the Grinnell Methodist Church, by J. E. Broah, was 
eekly printed in the Grinnell Recorder-Leader, June 1, 1944. The first 


hen Sunday School in the community was established in 1888. 





Kansas Historical Notes 


The Kansas History Teachers Association and the Kansas Council 
for the Social Studies held a joint meeting in rooms of the Kansas 
State Historical Society and Topeka High School April 15, 1944. 
Featured speakers and their subjects at the morning session in the 
Memorial building—Prof. A. Bower Sageser, Kansas State College 
of Manhattan, presiding—were: Prof. John D. Bright, of Washburn 
University, “Changing Emphases in the Teaching of History”; Miss 
Elizabeth Cochran, of the Pittsburg State Teachers College, ‘““Hand- 
maidens of History,” and Prof. C. M. Correll, of Kansas State Col- 
lege, “Prospects for Permanent Peace.” Miss Ruth E. Litchen of 
the University of Kansas, Lawrence, presided at the afternoon ses- 
sion. Prof. Hilden Gibson, of the University of Kansas, spoke on 
“The Social Studies and the Postwar World,” and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Ott, Topeka Elementary Schools, Miss Esther Anderson, Junior 
High School, Kansas City, and Miss Julia Emery, Wichita High 
School East, spoke on “Beginning a Postwar Program.” New offi- 
cers of the Kansas History Teachers Association are: J. D. Bright, 
president; Rob Roy MacGregor, Southwestern College of Winfield, 
vice-president; Miss Della Warden, Kansas State Teachers College 
of Emporia, secretary-treasurer. The executive board includes the 
above officers and Professor Sageser, Miss Cochran, Prof. James C. 
Malin of the University of Kansas, and Miss Jessica Smith of 
Wichita High School North. New officers of the Kansas Council 
for the Social Studies are: Miss Ruth E. Litchen, president; Grace 
Karr, of Winfield High School, vice-president; Miss Robena Pringle, 
of Topeka High School, secretary-treasurer, and J. C. Mordy, of 
Manhattan High School, on the board of directors. No meeting was 
held in 1943. This was the seventeenth annual meeting of the 
Kansas History Teachers Association. 


Complete skeletons of the saber-tooth tiger and giant sloth are 
among the outstanding exhibits in the museum of McPherson Col- 
lege, McPherson, located on the fourth floor of Harnly hall. Dr. 
R. E. Mohler is curator. 





